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The Singapore Education Plan 


By DALE CUTHBERTSON, F.R.I.B.A., Government Architect, Singapore 


(We are indebted to Mr. Cuthbert- 


son, and to the Editor of the Quarterly 


Journal of the Institute of Architects 
of Malaya, for permission to reprint 


this article, which appeared in_ the 
Journal for September - December, 
1951. We thought our readers would 


be interested in the architect’s point 
of view of an educational development 
plan._-Ep.) 


The Supplementary Plan. 
building 
by the 


HE details of the 

programme required 

Education Department Supple- 
mentary Schools Plan were communi- 
cated to the Public Works Depart- 
Singapore, on the 2Ist 
November, 1949. This programme 
envisaged the erection of eighteen 
schools of fourteen classrooms per 
year, over a period of five years——a 
total of ninety schools. In each year 
nine schools were to be completed by 
the 30th June and the remaining nine 
by the Ist September. In order to 
ensure that there would be no hold-up 
in supplies of building materials for 
this not inconsiderable programme, it 


ment, 
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was agreed that the buildings should 
be single storey, of simple construction, 
avoiding imported materials as far as 
possible 

Sites had not yet been finalised or 
even earmarked, and as a certain 
amount of site investigation and sur- 
vey would be required after the sites 
had been provided, an engineering 
group 


assist i 


was immediately formed to 
1 the selection of sites and to 
with site and 


! 
proceed investigations 
survey. 

Meanwhile, the architectural branch 
prepared a rough building timetable 
and gave serious consideration to the 
best methods of standardisation of 
drawings and contract documents, as 
obviously an individual school could 
not be produced for each site in the 
time available. 

In connection’ with the preparation 


of a progress timetable, the known 
factors were:- 
(1) Time to build one school 16 wee 


(ii) Time to obtain tenders 

Git) Time and consideration for 
Gazette notification of ten- 
ders by the Government 
Tenders’ Board ... Ee 


Total 5 mont! 








The contract documents for the ninth 
school would, therefore, need to be 
on the tender table on the 15th March 
and work started on the Ist April. 
Standard drawings and contract docu- 
ments could not be produced in under 
two weeks, so it was unlikely that the 
contract for the first school could be 
let before the first week in January. 

From the 7th January to the 15th 
March is roughly nine weeks in which 
to produce the drawings, etc., for nine 
schools. A school a week indicated 
in no uncertain fashion the maximum 
use of standardised drawings, and 
after due (but not undue!) considera- 
tion a series of units were devised as 
follows: - 

(a) An classroom up to the 

centre line of the party wall. 


end 


(b) An intermediate classroom taken 
from the centre lines of party 
walls. 

(c) An administration unit including 
an entrance porch from _ the 
centre lines of party walls. 

(d) A male sanitary block. 

te) A female sanitary block. 

The drawings for each unit comprised 
complete half-inch and full size details. 

The classroom units were capable 

of arrangement in almost infinite com- 
binations, so as to fit any site of rea- 
sonable size and the only “individual” 
drawings required for any school were 
a setting out plan showing the com- 
binations of units, a layout plan 
showing water and sewerage where a 
sewer connection was available; elec- 
trical installations at all schools were 
to be provided departmentally by the 
P.W.D. Electrical Branch, when build- 
ing contracts were nearing completion. 
This work, therefore, did 
individual consideration. Where the 
foundations shown on the standard 
drawing were unsuitable for particular 
site requirements, special details were 
supplied for the particular school. 

It was known that most of the 

schools would not be near a sewer and, 


not need 


initially, planning of the various sani- 
tary units included for bucket latrines ; 
later, as time permitted, alternative 
units were designed, and the appro- 
priate drawings were issued for each 
school. 

Once the machine of preparing con- 
tract documents and drawings was 
functioning well, there was no need to 
worry about producing the second nine 
schools; indeed events proved that pro- 
vided sites were made available schools 
at the rate of one per fortnight could 
have been produced ad _ infinitum. 
There were various methods of arrang- 
ing standard units on several sites. 

The completion report for the 1950 
Supplementary Schools Programme 
shows the following remarks: 


4 Schools completed 
1 School - 
6 Schools a 
1 School és 


15th May 
lst June 

30th June 

15th July 

we ‘> Ist August 

2 Schools Ist September 

” ” by the lst September 

” - 15th December 

School as lst November 


Total 18 Schools for the year ending 15th Dec., 
1950. 


Of the three defaulting schools, one 
wes held-up during building operations 
over a dispute with the services as to 
whether work should proceed or not, 
the other two were delayed as acquisi- 
ion of the sites could not be finalised 
in time. 

The engineering group previously 
mentioned supervised the building 
operations and also arranged separate 
contracts for fencing approach roads, 
paths and turfing, including prepara- 
tion of playing fields and, at the same 
time, carried out site surveys and in- 
vestigation, for future schools. 

This rush project was not without 
its anxieties; in one case tenders were 
invited for a school and then it was 
found that the school site impinged on 
the centre line of an air strip, falling 
within the approach funnel to the 
airfield. An alternative site, therefore, 
had to be hurriedly found. 
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At the beginning of the scheme it 
was assumed that all schools would be 
“mixed” but after they were built 
some were occupied as boys’ schools 
only and some as girls’ schools, with 
the unfortunate result that urinal stalls 
were either redundant or inadequate. 


The Ten-Year Education Plan. 


The building programme for this 
plan was for the production of five 
schools of 16 and 20 classrooms per 
year, for ten years. These schools 
would, of necessity, be double storey, 
and of more permanent construction 
than the regional schools. <A similar 
system of units was devised with a 
complete bill of quantities for each 
unit, but although standardisation was 
quite useful it proved far from flexible, 
for the reason that as soon as class- 
rooms are provided in more than one 
block of building, stairs and sanitary 
units are required for each block, thus 
increasing the cost of the school. The 


merit of the system for two-storey 
buildings is that schools of any number 
of classrooms can be provided on the 
standard drawings, and any combina- 
tion of male and female lavatory 
accommodation can be readily planned. 

The sharp rise in building prices 
at the beginning of 1951 inevitably 
slowed up the programme to some 
extent and this system of standardisa- 
tion of drawings, for the two-storey 
schools, has not yet completed a full 
trial, but sufficient experience has 
already been gained to confirm that 
there is a considerable saving in draw- 
ing office man hours, and in site 
organisation. 

Standardised building designs, like 
all ready made aarticles, have their 
special uses but can never compete 
with individually designed production. 
Where speed is the essence of the 
programme standardisation is unavoid- 
able, but with a little ingenuity, the 
aesthetic and practical results of such 
a programme need not be monotonous. 





Films: 


experiences with educational films: - 


The Walt Disney film on Hook- 
worm was shown to the villagers and 
children. When we conducted a 
survey from my school amongst both 
children and parents, a doctor asked 
if they had seen the film on Hook- 
worm and I told him they certainly 
had. He was surprised, saying that 
the people had no idea of it when he 
asked them. I was able to tell him 
what we had concluded about movie 
films, that the first showing was 
viewed or understood by the island 
people only as entertainment. That 
was all they were capable of getting 
from it. It required at least two more 
showings, with preparation, con- 
solidation, and interpretation before 


A New Zealand teacher serving in the Pacific writes of his 


any lesson could be gained from it 
More than one showing was then of 
course impossible without a_ local 
library of films. 

Here, I have a school movie pro- 
jector. For the first time I have been 
able to see a film as many times as I 
wished. I have been surprised to find 
how much more I have seen at even 
a third and fourth showing, by ignor- 
ing the central action and concentrat- 
ing upon background action or scenes. 
I was satisfied with the first showing, 
but, as I say, surprised to find that 
more could be seen of interest. How 
much more or differently would these 
pupils interpret subsequent showings. 

(from Pacific Islands Education) 
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A omposite Training Centre: : 
Siriba in Kenya 





By C. W. JACKMAN, Kenya Education Service. 


ARLY in 1948, many years after 

the idea had first been dis- 

cussed, work began at Maseno, 
in the Nyanza Province of Kenya on 
the building of a Government com- 
centre. The site 
chosen was in a corner of a block of 
about 350 acres of land at the end 
of the Maragoli Hills with a magnifi- 
Kavirondo 
across to 


posite training 


cent view down on the 
Gulf of Lake Victoria and 
Homa Mountain and the hills of South 
Nyanza. 

It had been felt that the training of 
such people as the teachers in the 
primary schools and the instructors in 
the agricultural department should not 
isolation, but that it 
at the same training 
expanded with the 
starting of a course for veterinary 
in 1950, and a year later the 
medical department joined in with the 
training of health assistants 
health work in the districts. 
have the 


be undertaken in 
should be done 


centre. The idea 
assistants 


for public 
The result 
has been that we now four 
departments most concerned with the 
betterment of the African areas in this 
province training their subordinate staff 
It is hoped that this 
several advantages. 

benefit by the 


in one centre. 
system will 

All sections 
specialist staff which are available here, 
but could not be provided in a small 
departmental training centre. More 
important than this, by living and 
working together in one institution and 
by following to a certain extent a 
common curriculum, a man will not 
only be more familiar with the work 
of other departments, but he will also 
be more of an “all-rounder”; better 
equipped to tackle the various problems 
which African villagers have to face. 


bring 
will 


The centre is maintained by the 
education department, which provides 
the Principal and_ staff for teacher 
training, but staff from other depart- 
ments are posted to Siriba and to 
ensure that the views of these depart- 
ments on the running of the centre are 
considered, there is an advisory com- 
mittee, which is composed of the 
Provincial Commissioner as chairman, 
the provincial heads of the education, 
agricultural, veterinary and medical 
departments and the Principal. The 
committee meets once a quarter at 
Siriba, and decides major questions of 
internal policy. 

There is uniformity about the 

level of the courses. The 
qualification for entry is a 
IXenya African Preliminary Examina- 
certificate, whick is obtained by 
examination after eight years of 
schooling. All the departments recruit 
at this level, which means that all 
instruction can be given in English, and 
all the last for two years. 
There are slight differences in the 
methods of recruitment; the agri- 
cultural and veterinary departments 
insist that any boy wishing to enter 
Siriba must first complete satisfactorily 
year’s training in the field; the 
and medical departments 
admit the majority of their trainees 
direct from school, but they also accept 
a few older men who very often turn 
out to be the more promising material. 
The preliminary year’s field work 
means a break in a boy’s classroom 
education but it ensures that unsuitable 
candidates are weeded out before they 
reach Siriba. To strengthen the sense 
of uniformity those who complete their 
training successfully are as far as 


academic 
normal 


tion 


courses 


one 
education 
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possible paid the same salary when 
they begin work. 

There are at present 150 students, 
all boarders, divided approximately as 
follows: ‘Teacher Training 50, Agri- 
culture 50, Veterinary 25, Health 25. 
The only fee charged is 20/- annually 
which is refunded in the form of books 
or other equipment at the end of the 
course. Two sets of khaki drill 
uniform and clothes for games are 
provided each year, and students are 
also issued with bedding, tools, text 
books and stationery. 

The original scheme envisaged a 
common course with a small amount of 
specialisation; but with only two years 
to complete the training, it has been 
found that specialisation has to come 
from the beginning, and so instead of 
having classes in which the various 
sections are mixed, it has become 
necessary to group students according 
to their vocations when they first enter. 
However, a number of common 
subjects such as English, Arithmetic, 
Swahili, Civics, Religious Instruction, 
are taken by all students throughout 
their course; and while they spend the 
greater part of their time on their own 
professional subjects, they also have a 
certain number of lessons in the sub- 
jects covered by the other departments. 

Examinations are held twice a year. 
At the end of their course the teachers 
take the normal Kenya T3 Teachers’ 
Examination, in which they are 
examined by the education department 
in their professional subjects and by 
the centre staff in their ordinary school 
subjects. If they pass this examination 
and work satisfactorily for at least a 
year as teachers, they qualify for the 
official T3 Teachers’ Certificate. The 
other departments at present rely on 
internal examinations to decide which 
candidates shall be considered to have 
completed the course successfully. 
Practical tests play a big part in these 
examinations, and a man’s_ record 
during his stay at Siriba is taken into 
account when the final assessment is 
made. The courses finish in December, 





and those who are to be employed b, 
Government departments usually begin 
work in the following January. 

As I have said above, it has been 
found necessary to keep the four 
sections separate for instruction, but at 
all other times the students lead a 
common life. They are divided up 
into three houses and each house has 
three dormitories. They feed together 
in one main dining hall, but the 
organisation of meals is by houses. 
Their days are very full, as in addition 
to eight periods of instruction, there is 
an hour’s practical work in the early 
morning on the farms and grounds, 
and compulsory games and preparation 
follow in the evening. They also have 
to find time in the morning to clean 
their own dormitories, latrines, class- 
rooms, etc. 

Many of the games played take the 
form of inter-house competitions, and 
there is a great struggle to win the 
House Challenge Cup_ which is 
awarded each year, not only on the 
results of the games and athletics, but 
also on the points won for such things 
as the cleanliness of dormitories and 
At the week-end 
for such 


examination results. 
the various societies formed 
things as debating, singing, drama and 
scouting manage to meet, and they 
take ‘t in turn to organise a Saturday 
night entertainment for the rest of the 
centre. A wall newspaper is main- 
tained throughout the year and in 1951 
we managed to have our annual maga- 
zine printed. Morning prayers and 
assembly take place each day and a 
compulsory church service is held on 
Sunday mornings. 

All these activities bring the men of 
the four sections very much together 
and there is no doubt that one of the 
great advantages of the composite 
centre is the out of school contact 
which a student has with members of 
other departments. They also provide 
many opportunities for qualities of 
character to show themselves; the 
various societies have their own student 
officers, prefects look after the ordinary 





~~ 
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running of the centre, and there is a 
Students’ Council which meets twice a 
term to make suggestions to the 
Principal. 

Naturally agriculture receives special 
emphasis as nearly all students, what- 
ever their ultimate profession, will be 
working in rural areas. 

At some distance from the 
block there are permanent farm build- 
office, stores, 
implement 


main 


ings, consisting of an 
milking shed, calf pens, 
shed, etc., which serve as the head- 
quarters for agriculture training. ‘The 
main herd, consisting at the moment of 
19 cows purchased from the neighbour- 


ing veterinary department Livestock 


Improvement Centre, come here to be 
milked, and instruction in milking and 
dairy work is given each day to all 


students in rotation. But the training 
of the agriculture instructors is based 
not so much on these elaborate build- 
ings, which no African for many years 
will be able to copy, but on the small 
farms of approximately 30 acres which 
are being developed. These farms are 
being made into separate units, each 
complete with its own buildings made 
of local materials and carrying the 
correct number of stock. A class or 
group of students is made responsible 
for a particular farm and in this way 
carries out in practice all the opera- 
tions and skills of the farming year. 
At the same time students of all 
sections make regular inspections of 
the farms so that during their stay at 
Siriba they are able to see being put 
into practice the basic principles of 
good farming, such as the division of a 
farm into fields by means of stock- 
proof hedges, adequate measures to 
prevent soil erosion, a correct rotation 
of crops, in which half the fields at any 
one time are planted with grass; 
limitation of stock to suit the acreage, 
and the application of farmyard 
manure. In fact each small farm is a 
model of the kind of thing a progres- 
sive African farmer or group of 
farmers might possess. In addition to 
the farms there are vegetable gardens, 


a tree nursery, rice plots, etc., and a 
model primary school garden looked 
after by the teachers in training. 

Plenty of development work remains 
to be done and money is required to 
provide the labour and equipment 
needed for this, but with the arrival 
of the better cattle, the revenue from 
the farms, which goes into a special 
Farm Account, is steadily rising; and 
when all the smaller farms are in full 
operation it should be possible by keep- 
ing careful accounts to teach the 
students one of the most important 
lessons of all, that farming, if properly 
carried out, can provide profit as well 
as subsistence. 

In all courses the practical side is 
stressed as much as possible and a part 
of the students’ training, especially in 
the second year, takes place in the dis- 
tricts away from Siriba. We are aim- 
ing to produce in all sections sound 
practical men of good character who 
will take the lead in trying to tackle 
the problems of the African country- 
side. It is too early yet to say whether 
the experiment is a success or not. 

These are some of the difficulties 
which we have already met. Eight 
school is hardly sufficient 
for professional training, 
when this is_ technical, 
the better products of 
the schools almost invariably choose 
to remain there to continue with 
academic education. Another year for 
all courses would be an enormous help. 
Secondly, at an institution where staff 
are posted as instructors from other 
departments, it is not always easy to 
find the rigkt type of man. He may 
be a good technical officer, but a poor 
teacher of his subject and not at all 
happy about being turned into a 
schoolmaster. Lastly, we have hardly 
reached the stage where students come 
to Siriba because they have a vocation 
for a particular profession. To most it 
is the gateway to Government service 
and security, and having once qualified 
they tend to be content with the mini- 
mum effort necessary to retain their job. 


years at 
preparation 
particularly 
and when 
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HMandwork at Batu Lintang Teacher 
Training Centre, Sarawak 








By M. G. DICKSON and J. K. WILSON, Sarawak Education Service. 


(We have had this article for some 
time, but we publish it without altera- 
tion, for the problems which the 
authors describe will still remain, 
though no doubt further progress has 
been made in dealing with them.—Ed.) 


INCE the end of the war the 

peoples of Sarawak, like those of 

many other territories, have 
shown an increased interest in educa- 
tion. The demand for schools is 
particularly strong among the indige- 
nous peoples who before the war had 
few or no facilities for education. To 
staff the mew schools required, a 
teacher training centre was opened in 
1948 at Batu Lintang near Kuching. 
Some account of this institution, which 
is financed from Colonial Development 
and Welfare funds, has been given in 
an earlier number of Oversea 
Education. 

It was the intention from the first 
that handwork should play an import- 
ant part in the syllabus of the Training 
Centre. The intention was _ based 
partly on a desire to counteract the 
excessively “bookish” influence of 
existing schools in the country, most 
of which devote little or no time to the 
teaching of handwork. This attitude 
in the schools is in part a response to 
the attitude of parents who mostly 
desire a purely academic education for 
their children; but the low opinion 
which parents have for handwork has 
been confirmed by its exclusion from 
the principal schools of the country. 

There was also a practical consider- 
ation in the organisation of Batu 
Lintang which made it desirable to 
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interest the students in handwork and 
hobbies. ‘Travelling in Sarawak is 
mainly by river and sea; long delays 
are often unavoidable, especially during 
the N.E. monsoon when rivers may be 
in flood and the sea sufficiently rough 
to delay coastal shipping. Students 
have sometimes taken as long as six 
weeks to reach Kuching from their 
homes after days of walking over 
mountain tracks, coming down swollen 
rivers in dug-out canoes and waiting 
for coastal shipping to complete the 
journey to Kuching. In these circum- 
stances it would have been impractic- 
able to send the students home more 
than once in twelve months. So the 
school year consists of a single term 
lasting from February to November 
and a single holiday to their homes 
which takes place in December and 
January. It seemed that one way to 
avoid the staleness which might result 
from so long a term was to encourage 
handwork and hobbies as relaxation 
from academic and professional study. 

Another motive leading us to pay 
special attention to handwork at the 
Training Centre was the desire to 
stimulate interest in the traditional 
crafts of this country. For although, 
as Mr. Banks has recently written, the 
unusually hard conditions of life in 
Borneo have left its peoples with little 
leisure for the plastic arts characteristic 
of their neighbours in more fortunate 
islands, yet there are a number of 
crafts of cultural importance practised 
in Sarawak which are now unfor- 
tunately dying out. We felt that to 
ignore them at Batu Lintang would be 
to hasten their extinction. For in the 











eyes of the peoples whom it serves 
Batu Lintang is more than a teacher 
training centre. It is the only institu- 


tion in the Colony catering mainly for 
the indigenous peoples which provides 
a course beyond the primary. To the 
Dayaks therefore it has something of 
the status of an institution of “higher” 
Serving also as it does the 


education. 
Government Local Authority and 
Mission school systems, what is taught 
at the Centre carries with it the 
authority of Government and 
Missions; and by implication what is 
not taught is likely to be regarded by 
the Dayaks as culturally of little value. 

The handwork syllabus of the Centre 
was therefore made to include: (a) the 
teaching of handwork in rural schools, 
particularly basketry, drawing and 
painting; (b) the making of apparatus 
as teaching aids; (c) rough carpentry 
to enable students to make and repair 
school furniture; and (d) a variety of 
traditional native arts and crafts. 

In the two and a half years that the 
Centre has been functioning the 
standard of handwork produced by 
students has steadily improved. The 
despatch of some of the students’ pro- 
ducts to London at the end of 1959, 
for possible exhibition in connection 
with the Festival of Britain, provides 
an opportunity for some reflections on 
the progress made so far. 

The teaching of handwork for 
practice in rural primary schools has 
not produced many results of general 
interest. As most of the students have 
come from schools where handwork is 
not taught, they have no groundwork 
in the kinds of craft usually taught in 
schools and we have had to start from 
scratch. The most suitable craft for 
teaching in schools in this country 
seemed to be basketry since the 
materials are usually available locally, 
the tools required are few, the products 
are useful, fairly large numbers of 
pupils can be occupied at once and 
opportunity for individual design is 
provided. But among most of the 
Sarawak peoples this craft is regarded 


as a job for women and we feared that 
on that account there might be some 
resistance to its practice at the Train- 
ing Centre. The absence of any 
apparent reluctance by our students to 
acquire this skill has perhaps been due 
in part to their general willingness to 
accept what is offered at Batu Lintang, 
and in part to the students’ apprecia- 
tion of the need to learn a craft which 
is suitable for the girl pupils of their 
schools as well as for the boys. The 
fact that the baskets fetch a reason- 
able price in Kuching may also have 
helped to make this craft not 
unpopular. The chief weakness in this 
side of the handwork instruction has 
been the lack of experimentation with 
materials other than rattan cane, and 
with alternative crafts for areas where 
no material suitable for basketry is 
available. Plans are being made to 
remedy these deficiencies. 

In drawing and water-colour paint- 
ing Malay and Dayak boys have 
produced good results. A sense of 
design and a feeling for the beauty of 
the local scene are apparent in their 
work. Very valuable assistance in 
instruction has been given voluntarily 
by talented people in Kuching. 

As part of the handwork syllabus at 
Batu. Lintang each student makes 
during the two-year course, and takes 
with him on leaving, a set of teaching 
apparatus. Instruction in this subject 
is given by a local member of the 
teaching staff. 

Carpentry is taught by a Malay 
carpenter and his assistant. The 
original plan was for each student to 
learn the use of woodwork tools with 
sufficient skill to enable him to make 
a table, desk and chair for use in his 
school and home. With the limited 
time and staff available it was not 
thought possible—or necessary—-to aim 
at much more. The interest of the 
students, however, stimulated partly 
may be by the prestige value of good 
furniture, has resulted in our modest 
programme being’ far _ exceeded. 
Though many of our students come 
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from areas where tools other than the 
adze and the parang (the general- 
purpose knife carried by all Dayaks) 
are rarely seen, they have quickly 
learnt to use western tools. We have 
feared that some of the more skilful 
students might be tempted to abandon 
teaching and set up as_ village 
carpenters; so far these fears have not 
been realised. How the bulkier pieces 
are to be transported in dug-out canoes 
to up-river long-houses is fortunately 
not the staff’s problem. (Of the fur- 
niture which the student takes home 
with him, he pays half the cost of the 
materials.) 

The chief weakness in this part of 
the handwork done at Batu Lintang is 
that having run ahead of our pro- 
gramme it is not based on an adequate 
grounding. Sometimes fine work is 
marred by the use of inappropriate 
joints. Much of the work is done in 
the students’ time when no 
instructor is present. Some _ pieces 
have been inspired by advertisements 
sight of 


spare 


in magazines or by the 
furniture being made in Chinese shops 
in Kuching and the problems involved 
in their construction have not been 
appreciated. Few of our students, 
however, are quite so unsophisticated 
as the Dayak who recently made an 
upright wooden chest, painted it white, 
stuck a paraffin lamp underneath it 
and waited hopefully for it to 
refrigerate the food inside. We pro- 
pose in future to include more in the 
carpentry syllabus than was originally 
planned, but we are limited to two 
instructors and to twenty-four hours in 
the day, and there will always be some 
students who will exceed the require- 
ments of the course and undertake 
work on their own initiative where 
errors can easily be made. 

The greatest progress and the most 
interesting results have been made in 
the sphere of native skills and designs. 
For these there have been no instruc- 
tors except for an elderly Malay lady 
(grandmother of one of the students) 
who has given part-time help with 


weaving, and a metal worker whom we 
have been able to employ for two brief 
periods to teach the making of parangs. 
Even in crafts where there has been 
no instruction at all the standard of 
workmanship has improved, _ the 
students appearing to stimulate each 
other to better work. It is also 
probable that the influence of the 
Malay carpenter has _— extended 
indirectly to other crafts, resulting in 
more careful planning of work and 
higher standards of accuracy. 

Where native workmanship involv- 
ing works of major size is concerned, 
as in the construction of houses and 
boats, we have encouraged the making 
of models. We have made for example 
a scale model of a Sea Dayak Long 


House—the communal village house of 
Sorneo. The roof has been opened 


and the sides made removable to show 
This model is being sent 
A model of 


the interior. 
to England for exhibition. 
a Malay house has been acquired by 
the Sarawak Museum. This was made 
by a number of students working 
together, most of whom came from the 
neighbouring State of Brunei which 
co-operates with Sarawak in the Batu 
Lintang scheme. ‘The making of the 
parang, the general purpose knife 
and cutlass, was found to appeal to a 
limited number of students, chiefly 
Kelabits, a people who inhabit a 
remote plateau beyond the headwaters 
of the River Baram. Under an 
instructor of their own race, and using 
a primitive type of forge, these students 
succeeded in producing blades of fine 
quality, the blunt back edges being 
pierced and fretted near the broadest 
point and inlaid with brass near the 
hilt. The departure of the instructor 
and the small number of students 
interested in this craft forced us 
eventually to abandon it. Weaving 
was at first done only on Malay looms. 
These are large and take up much 
room; we later successfully introduced 
a much smaller hand-loom. Casting 
nets for fishing have been made by a 
number of students in their spare time. 
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Many beautiful and intricate designs 
based on conventionalised plant and 
animal forms are used by the Bornean 
peoples in tatooing, weaving .and other 
arts, and in the decoration of their 
houses and burial monuments. Some 
of these designs show the intertwined 
bodies of dragons and other mythical 
creatures and suggest an early Chinese 
influence. We have made use of these 
patterns to decorate the beams of the 
huts at Batu Lintang, and some designs 
of special interest or beauty have been 
painted on wooden boards and hung 
round the walls. Even in those ancient 
and traditional patterns western ideas 
infiltrate, with disturbing 
results. One design which now 
decorates the Principal’s quarters 
depicts two mythical Dayak monsters, 
facing each other beneath a gaily 
fluttering British flag. 

In encouraging the practice of 
native crafts we have been up against 
two factors which have proved to be 
The first is that our 


sometimes 


some hindrance. 


students, slender though their previous 


education has been, have spent some 
years of their life at school and cannot 
be as versed in native lore and skills 
as the ycung men—far less the older 
man or woman—who have never left 
their home. We have found, however, 
that even those students who have 
attended boarding schools mostly 
possess tribal skills and knowledge 
which are worth bringing out, and 
what our students do know they are 
more able to interpret than the 
illiterate elder. 

The second obstacle, which is now 
largely overcome, was a reluctance on 
the part of the students to admit that 
there is any value in the maintenance 
of their traditional arts. This attitude 
was at first specially noticable among 
the Second Division Sea Dayaks, a 
progressive people who while undoubt- 
edly proud of their race appear eager 
to accept western innovations. “I am 


not interested in those old-fashioned 
drawings of ours, I want to learn to 
use a camera” was a remark typical 
of the attitude of some of the Sea 
Dayak students. We feared that if 
pressed too far this conception of pride 
in the traditional arts of the race we 
should be suspected of regarding the 
Dayaks as unsuitable to benefit from 
western ideas and of wishing to keep 
them permanently at their present level 
of culture. Discussion with the 
students as to which “ modern ”’ skills 
they wished to acquire resulted in the 
introduction of: (a) a tailoring class 
in which each student ends by making 
for himself, on a sewing machine, a 
shirt and a pair of shorts; (b) a tin- 
smithing class where students learn to 
make cheaply a number of useful 
articles. We are now able to point out 
to students with one hopes pardonable 
exaggeration that they are being 
offered the best of both worlds—the 
loom, the parang and the dragon 
designs, the sewing machine, the saw 
and the soldering iron. 

Pride in the achievements of their 
people and the healthy play of rivalry 
have acted as incentives to the pro- 
duction of native craftwork. When in 
our early days a sign board was needed 
at the entrance to the camp a Sea 
Dayak boy produced a sketch for it 
showing a dragon. Critical friends 
reminded him that it was mali 
(tabooed) to draw this kind of dragon 
without a symbol representing the 
dragon’s food. An improved design 
resulted. This stimulated a Kenyah 
student to produce a very striking 
design as a_ signpost outside the 
Principal’s office. Later it was agreed 
that the dining hall should be decorated 
with designs of all the peoples repre- 
sented at the Centre. (There are 
thirteen different “ethnic groups” 
with their own vernaculars at Batu 
Lintang and our motto is “ Who shall 
separate us ?’’) 
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United Nations Technical Assistance 


for Community Development 





DUCATIONISTS overseas, seeking 

desperately for means of carry- 

ing out their plans, often 
wonder if there is any chance of their 
receiving help from Unesco or some 
other agency of the United Nations. 
We have received a note on technical 
assistance from the information branch 
of the United Nations, and we think 
it may help our readers if we reprint 
it in full. The introductory paragraph 
(which is the only part of the note 
which we do not reproduce, this para- 
graph replacing it) explains that the 
note “purports to set forth in detail 
the technical assistance services that 
the United Nations can provide to 
Governments in the field of community 
organisation and development”. It 
does not give information on_ the 
routine procedure for obtaining assist- 


ance. The note says: — 


DEFINITION OF COMMUNITY 


ORGANISATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Programmes of reconstruction and 
development on the community level 
are known under various names such 
as: rural welfare, village improvement, 
village uplift, reconstruction of rural 
life, integration of social services 
through community participation, 
progress through local action, 
etc. They might be grouped under the 
broad name: community organisation 
development. In agricultural 
and economically under- 
areas, emphasis is _ being 


social 


and 
countries 
developed 


placed upon development programmes 
and consequently community organisa- 
tion and development can be defined 
as a movement designed to promote 
better 


living for the whole com- 
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munity, with the active participation 
and, if possible, on the initiative of the 
community. When this initiative is not 
forthcoming spontaneously, various 
techniques have been used for arous- 
and stimulating communities in 
order to secure their active and 
enthusiastic response to the movement. 
Community development includes the 
whole range of development activities 
at the local level; in the field of agri- 
culture by securing the adoption of 
better methods of soil conservation, 
farming and better care of livestock; 
in the field of health by promoting 
sanitation, water supplies, and proper 
measures of hygiene; in the social field 
programmes for infant 
services, 
field of 


ing 


by organising 
and maternity 
recreation, etc.; 


welfare 
the 


care, 
and in 


education by spreading literacy and 
adult education. 

The exact form taken by com- 
munity development programmes 


varies from country to country and 
even from one locality te another. It 
may involve the establishment of 
primary units of local self-government 
for the organisation of the needed 
specialised assistance. It may be 
ried on through demonstration projects 
operating as centres for services over 
It may take the form of 
encourage or 
under- 


Car- 


a wide area. 
measures designed to 
motivate people to 
employed time and local resources for 
the accomplishment of community 
improvements of their own choosing 
Finally, it may aim at the formation 
of social and cultural centres and 
local social agencies to provide advice, 
information service on welfare 
questions. 


utilise 


and 














A programme of community 
development initiated for a single pur- 
pose (e.g. agriculture improvement), 
may be expanded to cover more fields 
such as education, recreation, etc. 

In the case of industrial countries 
where the basic social and economic 
developments are relatively in a more 
advanced stage but where a greater 
degree of social integration is desired, 
community organisation is often 
defined as a method of co-ordinating 
the institutions, agencies, groups and 
individual persons of an area to make 
collective adjustments to social needs 
and resources, to create and maintain 
facilities and services, and to integrate 
activities for common welfare. The 
composite term used by the United 
Nations: ‘community organisation 
development” covers therefore 


and 
two aspects of community social pro- 
gress in both relatively more advanced 


and in less developed areas. 


rYPES F UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL 


AVAILABLE IN THE FIELD 


ASSISTANCE 
OF COMMUNITY ORGANISATION AND 


DEVELOPMENT 


Training. 


Training is one of the most 
important means of promoting com- 
munity organisation and development. 
It can be diversified and adjusted to 
suit the particular needs of a region, a 
country or even a locality. Technical 
assistance for training in methods and 
techniques for the adequate utilisation 
of local resources through community 
self-help programmes is _ available 
through the following five media: 

(a) Fellowships. The purpose of 
fellowships in community organisation 
and development is to enable Govern- 
ments to send suitably qualified senior 
personnel to countries that offer appro- 
priate facilities for field observation, 
training or study. Governments 
applying for community development 
fellowships are called upon to furnish 


reasonable assurance that candidates, 
upon their return home, will assume 
positions in which newly acquired 
knowledge and skills will be used to 
initiate and promote community 
development. 

Governments making a fellowship 
nomination ordinarily suggest the 
country in which the studies are to be 
pursued. Experience in community 
organisation and development fellow- 
ships has shown that, in some 
instances, studies in a nearby country 
which has made significant progress in 
this field may prove more profitable 
than studies in a distant country where 
conditions are radically different and 
where the methods in use are not 
directly related to the conditions in the 
home country of the applicant. The 
services of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat are available to give further 
information to define the areas of 
studies for eventual applicants. 

Fellowships are awarded for a 
period of three to six months. Fellows 
in community organisation and 
development are requested to prepare 
an interim and a final report that 
would help evaluate the fellowship 
programme and the experience gained. 
Valuable results have been obtained 
from training fellows in community 
organisation and development. For 
example, one fellow, back in_ his 
country, applying his experience gained 
abroad, has succeeded in introducing 
to villages in a certain area new 
methods of farming and in developing 
initiative for local organisation, all of 
which helped to better the community 
life as a whole. Another U.N. fellow 
has been inciuded in the economic 
planning commission of his country to 
work on community development 
projects. 

It has been found from experience 
that the training of several fellows 
working together as a team in one field 
of social welfare often produces better 
results than individual training. In 
team training, while each individual 
fellow primarily concentrates upon one 
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single aspect of the programme chosen 
for study by the whole team, he is also 
able to profit from the experience 
gained by his team mates in the 
various other aspects. After returning 
to their home countries, the fellows 
may continue to combine their efforts, 
thus facilitating the development of a 
well integrated programme. 

Community organisation and 
development is particularly suitable for 
training in teams. The social com- 
mission, in its seventh dis- 
cussed and supported the idea of team 
observation and training and, at its 
eighth session, expressed the view that 
team fellowships were useful for the 
study of community 
Experience gained in some countries 
that best results are achieved 
when the team of fellows in community 
organisation and development _ is 
organised to include for instance the 
rural teacher, agricultural agent, health 
nurse, social worker, child welfare 
specialists and others directly related 
to leadership in villages. It may be 
useful for some countries to send such 
a team for a_ study tour abroad. 
Requests for team training fellowships 
should be supplemented by detailed 
information regarding the community 
development programme which the 
fellows will be expected to develop 
after their return home. 

(b) Scholarships. The purpose of 
scholarships is to enable Governments 
to send their most promising junior 
technical personnel or members of 
their civil service to study abroad for 
one or two years in technical training 
institutes, universities, or other 
institutes of higher learning able to 
train in the field of community 
organisation and development. In 
many under-developed countries, there 
are no schools for social work and even 
if some exist, they may not provide 
training in the new emerging fields of 
study such as community organisation, 
group work, rural and applied socio- 
logy, planning for community welfare, 
training for local self-government, etc. 


session, 


centres. 


shows 


Community organisation and develop- 
ment scholarships are reserved for 
candidates from countries having no 
appropriate training facilities on the 
subject. These scholarships are 
intended for persons with some 
experience in community development 
but who have not had _ professional 
training. Governments may nominate 
candidates for fellowships, but if the 
Secretary-General thinks that the 
candidate would gain more from a 
scholarship, he may propose a scholar- 
ship as an alternative to a fellowship. 

Fellowships and _ scholarships in 
community organisation and develop- 
ment are part of the fellowship and 
scholarship programme for 
development. Requests for both of 
them are made on the same nomination 
form. Details regarding the procedure 
for nomination are given in the copies 
of the nomination form already sent 
to Governments by the Technical 
Assistance Administration. 

(c) Seminars. Seminars on 
munity organisation and development 
can be organised by the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration, at which _ specialists 
responsible officials from the 
ticipating countries meet together with 
experts from the United Nations and 
specialised agencies, and discuss recent 
technical developments, compare 
methods, and formulate programmes of 
action. On the request of Govern- 
ments seminar experts may 
close co-operation with the Govern- 
ment officials concerned 
workers in the field, initiate courses 
that may become part of a country’s 
community development 
programme. Seminars are usually 
organised for a group of neighbouring 
countries having similar problems and 
backgrounds, at the invitation of one 
country which offers to act as host 
Government. An example of such a 
seminar is the Second United Nations 
Social Welfare Seminar for Arab 
States in the Middle East, held in 
Cairo in 1950, at which the participat- 


social 


com- 


and 


par- 


also, in 


and social 


training 
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ing countries had an opportunity to 
study rural welfare development 
techniques on a comprehensive and 


comparative basis. Plans are in hand 


for a similar seminar on rural welfare 
problems to be held in Brazil early in 
1953 for Latin American countries, at 
which the techniques of community 
organisation and development will be 


studied. 

Technical assistance in regard to 
seminars is given in the form of 
experts, organisational help and 
information. Requests for seminars 
should be made advance to 
permit preparation of the seminar’s 
programme and of basic documenta- 
tion, and for the completion of the 
necessary administrative arrangements. 

(d) Group Training Programmes. 
Where a Government or a group of 
Governments within the same area 
wishes to train a number of people 
concerned with the problems of com- 
munity organisation and development, 
the establishment of an intensive group 
training programme may be requested 
from the United Nations. Such pro- 
grammes are usually of short duration, 
varying from three months. 
Training programmes held by the 
U.N. in the past were organised for 
several countries. If, however, the 
number of people to be trained in a 
single country is large enough to justify 
programme can be 


seen 
well in 


one to 


the expense, the 
limited to individual countries. 

The training programme may vary 
according to the region, the number 
and the nature of problems to be met. 
The final decision as to the extent of 
the assistance to be provided can be 
made only after a request is received. 

(e) Demonstration Projects. Demon- 
stration projects on community 
organisation and development may 
provide an excellent means for prac- 
tical teaching of the methods and skills 
necessary for the initiation and 
successful execution of community 
self-help programmes; they _ set 
standards of work and in general serve 
as a testing ground for the determina- 


tion of the usefulness of social welfare 
theories and practices, the elaboration 
of new techniques, and for the adapta- 
tion of the techniques used in other 
countries to specific national needs and 
conditions. More than any other form 
of technical assistance, a demonstration 
project needs voluntary services. It is 
hoped that Governments requesting 
technical assistance for the organisation 
of demonstration centres will make 
securing a necessary 
such service among 


provision for 
minimum of 
interested citizens. 

Requests for demonstration projects 
should set forth the nature of the needs 
of the community involved as well as 
a detailed plan of the activities con- 
Resolution 418 (V) of the 
United Nations General Assembly 
explicitly authorises the Secretary- 
General to organise and participate in 
projects for experimenting in or 
demonstrating various phases of social 
welfare and to provide the necessary 
tools and equipment. Therefore 
limited equipment or supplies are 
made available for use in the training 
programme. Several requests have 
been received from Governments for 
the organisation and development of 
demonstration projects. 


templated. 


2. Expert Missions. 

(a) Individual Experts. ‘The services 
of individual experts experienced in 
the field of community organisation 
and development are available under 
the U.N. technical assistance pro- 
gramme to advise and assist requesting 
Governments in the formulation of 
policies and programmes of community 
development, in the organisation of 
training programmes, and in_ the 
initiation of courses. 

On the basis of current experience 
in the field of community organisation 
and development, the  Secretary- 
General believes that expert services 
are more valuable if they are on a 
long-term basis. An expert assigned 
for a long period will have the neces- 
sary time to assist the Government to 
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work out a comprehensive programme 
of development that would include the 
provision of fellowships, scholarships, 
the organisation of seminars, training 
courses, etc., integrated and related to 
the overall economic and social plan- 
ning of the country. Moreover, if the 
expert is given facilities for experi- 
mentation, such as demonstration 
centres, he may succeed in finding the 
most effective incentives for the 
development of the communities of the 
requesting country. In order to avoid 
delays arising from requests stated in 
general terms, and to enable the 
country to obtain the maximum benefit 
from the assistance rendered, it is 
desirable that Governments asking for 
the services of experts in this field 
furnish information regarding the 
objective of the mission, the duties the 
expert would be expected to perform, 
and if possible provide an account of 
previous national experiences or efforts 
in the field of community organisation 
and development. 

(b) Exploratory and Comprehensive 
Expert Missions. A comprehensive 
approach to the problem of community 
organisation and development can be 
achieved through the integration of 
expert advice in the field of com- 
munity organisation and development 
into a programme aimed at the overall 
economic and social development of a 
country. 

A comprehensive mission might have 
in view a few related fields or might 
be invited to survey the entire 
economic and social situation of the 
requesting country. Such a mission, 
taking in view the relative urgency of 
some of the problems encountered, 
may advise the Governments to give 
priority to some of them and _ plan 
accordingly a long-range policy of 
technical assistance by using all the 
existing channels of such assistance. 
The relative importance and order of 
priority of a community organisation 
and development programme can be 
better determined when looked at from 
the point of view of concerted action. 


In some instances, the exploratory 
mission may consist only of community 
organisation and development experts 
and may undertake the survey of com- 
munity organisation and development 
not of a single country but of a group 
of countries within the same region, to 
find out common problems and set 
forth joint plans for the whole region. 
The composition of such missions has 
often been decided as the result of a 
preliminary visit by an expert who 
helped the Government frame definite 
requests for experts in specific fields. 

Requests for comprehensive’ or 
exploratory missions should be as 
detailed as possible so as to form a 
sound basis for United Nations action. 


3. Dissemination of Technical 
Information. 


Technical information in the form 
of printed publications, films, demon- 
stration equipment, special studies and 
periodic reports is available to supple- 
ment existing services in this field. In 
particular cases, it may be possible to 
prepare and even publish specific 
studies, bibliographies, digests, etc., if 
the need is clear and if the information 
is not otherwise available. 

The United Nations Secretariat 
issues lists of recent publications in 
the field of social welfare, among 
which are publications related to com- 
munity organisation and development. 
These lists can be secured, on request, 
from the Secretary-General. In order 
to pool the existing information on 
community organisation and develop- 
ment, the Secretariat is making an 
extensive survey of all literature and 
is preparing a list of publications in 
this field. Among the works com- 
pleted, there is the sample list already 
distributed as document ST/SOA/10, 
which describes and _ gives source 
information on a selected number of 


79 community welfare centres and 
community development projects. 


Additional copies of this document are 
available. 
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A list of selected books and 
pamphlets on community organisation 
has been prepared and will soon be 
available. Country monographs consist- 
ing of material furnished by Govern- 
ments and supplemented by material 
collected by the Secretariat are in 
process of preparation. Each mono- 
graph will contain general descriptions 
of development of community centres 
in the country and two or three brief 
descriptions of individual projects. 


Some of these monographs will be 
ready by the end of the year. 


Brochures containing descriptions (5 
to 6 pages each) of 20 selected projects 
in various parts of the world have 
been prepared. Arrangements are 
being made to supplement them with 
a short handbook on community 
organisation, the final version of which 
will be issued in 1954, 

Requests for technical information 
should specify the particular publica- 
tions or visual materials that are 
desired, and should specify the par- 
ticular subject on which information is 
sought. 











| The Iuterantionel Federation of 


Oniversity Women 











“4nHE Eleventh Triennial Cor.fer- 
ence of the International 
Federation of University 

Women was held in London in August 
1953. It was attended by some 700 
members, women graduates from 
twenty-eight different countries, in- 
cluding Ceylon, India, Mexico, the 
Philippines and Siam. Among the 
members were a meteorologist from 
Iceland, judges and lawyers, university 
professors, medical women, specialists 
in many kinds of scientific work, agri- 
culturalists, engineers, business women, 
pastors and educationalists. 

At meetings of the delegates the 
official business of the Federation was 
transacted, reports and recommenda- 
tions of the various Standing Com- 
mittees received and adopted and the 
new Board of Officers for 1953-56 was 
elected. The President is Miss 
Dorothy Leet, President of Reid Hall, 
the international hall of residence for 
women graduates and _ students in 
Paris; she has travelled widely in 
Europ., North America, the Caribbean 


Region and the Near East and, 
through her activities in educational 
and international administration, has 
gained an intimate knowledge of many 
countries. Since 1949 she has been 
the Federation’s Consultant to 
UNESCO. The First Vice-President 
is Dr. E. C. Batho, Principal of Royal 
Holloway College, University of 
London; the Second Vice-President is 
Mrs. Schouwenaar-Franssen, of the 
Netherlands, a classical scholar and 
municipal councillor, and the Third 
Vice-President is Mrs. Dorothy 
Forsaith, a science graduate of the 
University of Western Australia. The 
Hon. Treasurer is the Italian, Mrs. 
Adele Racheli, an engineer by train- 
ing, who is the proprietor and 
managing director of three Patent 
Offices. 

The report of the Committee for 
the Award of International Fellow- 
ships aroused special interest. For the 
year 1954-55, nine international re- 
search fellowships are offered tenable 
in any country other than that in 
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which the candidate was educated or 
normally resides and open to mem- 
bers of the thirty-one affiliated 
National Associations of University 
Women. Six of these have generously 
been endowed by the American 
Association, one is given by the Irish 
Federation as a_ special Fellowship 
commemorating the term of office of 
the retiring President, Professor 
Frances Moran, Regius Professor of 
Laws of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
two others are provided from the 
Federation’s International Fellowship 
Fund raised by members from the 
British Commonwealth and European 
Countries. Fellowships from the Fund 
will be known in future as the Ida 
Smedley MacLean International 
Fellowship in memory of the British 
bio-chemist, who did so much to 
launch and promote the fellowships 
scheme. ‘The Conference established 
in addition a new fund from which 
further grants can be made for re- 
search and named it after Prefessor 
Winifred Cullis of London, who was 
President of the International Federa- 
tion from 1929-32. Since 1928 a 
total of ninety-six awards have been 
made, forty-eight to arts graduates and 
forty-eight to scientists, a quite for- 
tuitous equality. 

Congratulations were offered to a 
past and a present member of the 
Fellowship Awards Committee: to Dr. 
Louise Pearce of the U.S.A. on the 
award of the Leopold II prize of 
$10,000 for her research into the 
causes and cure of African sleeping 
sickness and on being made an Officer 
of the Belgian Order of the Lion and 
to Professor Claire Préaux, the dis- 
tinguished Egyptologist of Brussels, 
who received the Francqui prize of 
250,000 Belgian francs for outstanding 
services it her field of work. 

The report of the Relief Committee 
dealt with help given to displaced 
university women in Europe and with 
the continuing need for help. In her 
report of the Cultural Relations Com- 


mittee and as Consultant to UNESCO, 
Miss Leet urged National Associations 
to support the International University 
Sanatorium at Leysin, Switzerland, 
and to co-operate in studies on the 
access of women to education and in 
projects for educational rehabilitation 
in Korea. The Legal and Economic 
Committee is continuing its study on 
family and property rights and other 
questions and Dr. Janet Robb, 
I.F.U.W. Consultant to ECOSOC 
gave an account of her work in pre- 
senting to the United Nations bodies 
the Federation’s views on these and 
other problems, which offered a chal- 
lenge to the trained minds of educated 
women. 

The work of the Federation is 
expanding as its membership increases. 
There are new Associations growing up 
in Asia and South America and the 
applications for affiliation of those of 
Korea and Yugoslavia are under con- 
sideration. The retiring President, 
Professor Moran, set out on a world 
tour in August, visiting among other 
places Karachi, Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Bangkok, Manila, 
many centres in Australia and New 
Zealand, Los Angeles, Mexico City, 
Detroit and Toronto. It is hoped to 
arrange a Regional Meeting in Asia 
in 1955. 

In addition to the meetings of 
delegates there was a programme of 
study on the theme, “ Human Values 
in the Technical World ”, which was 
developed in two ways: in a series of 
three public meetings addressed by 
Sir Henry Self, k.c.B., K.C.M.G., K.B.E., 
of London, Professor Arthur Compton, 
Nobel Prize Winner of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, F.R.s., 
of New Delhi, respectively, who dealt 
with the wide implications of the 
theme; and, secondly, in a series of 
working groups composed of members 
of different nationalities, each group 
studying in detail some particular 
aspect of it. 
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4 Good Sanitation and Good Water 








By K. MpaGi, Uganda Social Welfare Department. 


“Ane demonstration team has 
visited the area (of some 200 
square miles) and I have to 

follow up their work and get the 
people to build latrines and to protect 
their springs as the team has shown 
them. Firstly, I see the gombolola 
(sub-county) Chief who is in charge 
of the area and knows me very well 
because I lived there once for some 
years. He was willing to help me and 
sent for his minor chiefs whom I gave 
a talk to. They asked many questions 
and we discussed our plan. By this 
way they would go back to their 
villages and tell their people about 
what I was going to do. We would 
work in a small part of the area at a 
time according to a prcgramme. I first 
talked to the people and reminded 
them of what the team had done. I 
then went round measuring latrines in 
one of the villages as they should be 
15 ft. deep. After visiting about four 
homes, the chief of the village and 
I came to the house of a very old 
woman: she had no son, no daughter, 
no money and she lost her husband 
some 17 years ago. What could we 
do? Could she get into a deep latrine 
pit and dig soil? Then we remem- 
bered the talk in the village Council 
and how other villagers would help 
such old people for the good of the 
community and so it was arranged. I 
went round other parts of the area, 
always encouraging the people to dig 
their latrines properly and seeing what 
had already been done. I came across 
a man who said he lived three or four 
miles away and wanted a _ cement 
stance for his 15 ft. latrine. This man 
was boasting of what he had not done 
in order to get me to give him a 
cement stance. Really he only lived 
half a mile away; perhaps he thought 


I would not go three or four miles 
because, when I came to his home, I 
saw he had only just started the pit. 
I threw in my pocket measuring rope 
into the pit and it was only 4 ft. deep! 
I would not give him the stance until 
the pit was finished. The man was 
ashamed and later, with the help of a 
neighbour, dug the pit properly in five 
days. Another time a man said his 
pit was 15 ft. when it was only 8 ft. 
As an excuse he said his tape measure 
was wrong! Another day I went to 
protect a spring. Out of ten homes 
I visited, only six came to do the work 
and the people of the other four had 
poor excuses and lame reasons for not 
turning out to help. Later, the lazy 
ones wanted to use the protected 
spring: they were made to provide a 
cover for the spring and then allowed 
to use it. I talked with them in a 
friendly way and they said that at 
first they were suspicious of such a 
spring. Another time a certain man 
who made beer in the village, seeing 
the protected spring giving water with- 
out stopping asked himself if one day 
it would perhaps dry up, and so he 
forced a piece of fibre into the pipe, 
hoping to have plenty of water saved 
in the morning. But he did not come 
for two days and he was surprised 
when he took the fibre out that no 
water came. Of course the spring had 
broken away from the channel leading 
to the pipe and I had sixteen more 
hours of work to put it right. Thus 
we have to talk to the people and get 
them to understand the use of these 
cleaner things and to overcome their 
suspicions: it is no use just to put in 
a deep pit latrine or a protected spring 
if the people do not understand why 
it is necessary. 
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School Accounts Without Tears 











By G. H. HOFFMAN, Principal, Ondo Boys’ School, Nigeria. 


HE Educational Code of Nigeria rightly requires that all schools should 
maintain proper accounts. Few schools, however, could afford the luxury 
of employing a book-keeper, even assuming that the services of one could 
be secured. It therefore falls on the Principal of the school to undertake these 
duties. Anyone knowing the multifarious duties that a Principal of a Nigerian 
school has to undertake, will realise why a person who is not an accountant 
may well recoil from such a task. But keeping school accounts need not involve 
much work or cause any apprehension, providing one follows a simple, clear, 
yet comprehensive system such as the one recently introduced at this school. 
The following books are necessary: (a) One Fees Account Book; (b) One 
Cash Book; (c) One Revenue and Expenditure Book; (d) A supply of Payment 
Vouchers; (e) A few files; (f) Receipt Books. 


THE FEES ACCOUNT BOOK 
In this book all fees are entered as and when they are collected. The front 
of the book can be reserved for tuition, development, sports fees and the like, 
whereas the back can be devoted to boarding fees. A specimen ruling for 
this book is suggested : — 
3rd term, 1952 


Date Name of Pupil Class No. of Receipt Amount 
1. VIII V. Adewale lb C25 227:6 
1. VIII G. Omogbehin 3b C26 227t 
1. VIIT F. Ogunrakinye la a7 22226 


A student paying his fees should immediately be given a receipt. Each 
receipt should be numbered and in respect of £2 or over, a two-penny stamp 
should be affixed on the receipt. The receipt numbers are entered in column 
four of the Fee Account Book. Whilst one person collects the fees and enters 
them in the F.A. Book, another completes the receipts. ‘The main thing is that 
receipts should be written out and detached from the Receipt Book only as the 
collection of fees is effected. This procedure affords a double check and makes 
for speed and efficiency. At the end of each day or week, whichever the case 
may be, all Form Registers are collected and from the F.A. Book the names 
of pupils who have already paid are ascertained and marked in the Registers. 
In this way the total arrears outstanding will be readily available, since no mark 
will be shown against the names of those pupils whose fees remain unpaid. 


THE CASH BOOK 


This book contains daily receipts and payments and must therefore be 
written up from day to day. 

Extraordinary receipts like Government Grants, donations, etc., should be 
supported by evidence of the amount of this income, other than the mere 
receipt number. If, for instance, a Government Grant of £1,000 is received, 
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the letter confirming the Grant should be kept in an “Income File” and 
reference to the number of that document in the file should be shown in 
column four of the Receipts side in the Cash Book. 

Payments should likewise be supported by Payment Vouchers. 

To the voucher should be attached, wherever possible, the bill in respect of 
which payment is made. If the voucher is not receipted at the foot, the 
separate receipt must be attached. Again, payments in excess of £2 must be 
receipted over a two-penny stamp. 

Each voucher has a reference number which must be entered in column five 
of the Payments side of the Cash Book. The vouchers themselves are kept in 


a special “ Voucher File ”. 


Particulars of monthly salaries are best entered on a Salary Sheet, which 


should be ruled as follows :— 


MONTH OF P.V. No 
Name Annual Monthl Tarp. House = Allow- Remarks Total 
Saary Salary Rent ances 

Mr. P. Makinwa £240 £20 £2:10:0 £1:10:0 £5  H.Master’s Allowance £29 
(No. W26/673) for Jan. to July, 1952 

Where salaries are paid in actual cash, an additional signature column is 
required. Where payment is made by cheque, the cheque numbers should be 
inserted and this can be done immediately below the name or in an extra 
column. 


THE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE BOOK 
A record should be maintained showing a continuous classification of all 
items of Revenue and Expenditure. This is achieved by the introduction of a 
Revenue and Expenditure Book where separate Accounts are opened to show 
the classification of different items of Income and Expenditure. The following 
classifications have been adopted at this school and may serve as a guide: — 


REVENUE HEADS EXPENDITURE HEADS 
Tuition Fees; 1. Boarding Expenses:— 
Boarding Fees; (a) Purchase of foodstuffs; 
Development Fund; (b) Consumable stores; _ 

f (c) Non-expendable equipment; 
Midday Meals; 
: ARG EERE (d) Laundry; 
Magazine Subscriptions; (e) Kitchen staff wages; 
Mission Fund; (f) Miscellaneous. 
Sports and Games Fees; 2. Staff Salaries and Allowances. 
Grants; 
Repayment of Loans; 
Miscellaneous. 


. Running Expenses:— 
(a) Expendable equipment; 
(b) Non-expendable equipment; 
(c) Midday meals; 
(d) Games and Sports; 
(e) Travelling Expenses; 
(f) Labour; 
Medical Supplies; 
Prizes; 
Repairs to buildings; 
Magazines; 
Scholarships; 
Miscellaneous; 
(m) School library. 


4. Loan Account. 
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The ruling for the separate Accounts in this R. and E. Book can be as 
follows : — 


1. TUITION FEES 


Date Particulars Items of Cash Book Amount 
August 1952 144 tuition fees at 1:17:6 1, 8, 15, 20, 24 £280 

Summation is made monthly from the Cash Book. Whereas the Cash Book 
tells us how much has been received and spent each day, the Revenue and 
Expenditure Book classifies our monthly income and payments. 


The Payment Vouchers which are recorded on the Payments side of the 
Cash Book are numbered according to the Expenditure Heads of the R. and E. 
Book. For example, 3m/1 means that it is the first voucher in respect of 
expenditure on the Library. Similarly, la/3c/1 stands for the first payment 
in respect of Foodstuffs for Boarders and Midday Meals for Boarders and 
Day-boys. When the monthly apportionment has to be made in the R. and E. 
Book, of the £20 appearing as item 1 on the Payments side of the Cash Book, 
£10 may be allocated under Expenditure Head la and £10 under 3c. The 
actual allocation would, of course, take into account the number of boarders 
and day-boys, the number of meals of each category, etc. 


STRIKING THE BALANCE 


At the end of each month the Receipts and Payments items of the Cash Book 
should be added. Suppose that the former amount to £500 for the month 
of August and that the previous credit balance (cash and bank balance) was 
£2,000. We thus get £2,500 on the Receipts side. Suppose that the Payments 
side for August shows £800. If the accounts have been properly kept, the 
difference of £1,700 (2,500—800) should be accounted for by cash in hand 
and/or money at the bank. 


It is advisable to obtain a monthly statement from the bank. (Don’t forget 
to compare the counterfoils of your cheque books with the Debit items on that 
statement. Banks sometimes do make mistakes!) If the August statement 
(issued on the last day of the month) shows a balance of, say, £1,900 and no 
cash is kept in the till, you may at first assume that there is a “surplus” of 
£200. Don’t rejoice too soon for the “surplus” may be due to uncleared 
cheques. Salaries may have been paid by cheque on August 30th. When 
the bank issued the statement a day later, £200 worth of cheques may not yet 
have been presented for payment. Therefore, the uncleared cheques would 
have to be deducted from the statement of account. 


A balance for August can then be struck as follows: — 








REVENUE £ EXPENDITURE £ 
To Balance of Cash in hand August Payments ... ee 800 
and at the Bank brought Add Balance at Bank £1,900 
forward .... a sth 2,000 Less Uncleared cheques £200 1,700 
August Receipts... snk 500 
£2,500 £2,500 








It is hoped that the introduction of some of the above suggestions may effect 
some improvement in school accounts. 


] 
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Teehnical Education in British Colonies 








By Dr. F. J. Harrow, Colonial Office 


T has been my privilege during the 

last few years to visit practically 

all the British Colonies and Depen- 
dencies and to take a share in advising 
the Secretary of State and_ the 
respective Territorial Governments on 
the most desirable developments in 
Technical Education and Trade Train- 
ing. While the particular advice 
which has been given, summarised in 
a series of memoranda, has naturally 
depended much on local conditions and 
circumstances there are certain general 
principles which experience has shown 
to be generally applicable. The object 
of this memorandum is to give a short 
account of those principles and as far 
as may be possible to illustrate their 
application by reference to develop- 
ments, actual or projected, in specific 
territories. 


Educational Handicraft 

Practical work in the pioneer mis- 
sion schools was developed for the 
most part because of the need for 
pupils to participate in the construc- 
tion of buildings, the maintenance of 
plant, the making of furniture, the 
production and cooking of food and 
the execution of needlework and other 
crafts; it was the only means in many 
cases of making provision for these 
necessities. 
return for the education and training 
given; in some cases the articles pro- 
duced were sold to assist in meeting 
expenses of the schools and missions. 

As well as providing for material 
needs this procedure served the pur- 
pose of training the pupils in useful 
though limited skills which they were 
often able in after life to put to good 
account, albeit generally in a some- 
what primitive fashion. The training 
helped too in character formation and 


Work was often done in, 


in some areas, notably in Northern 
Rhodesia, assisted to overcome opposi- 
tion to manual occupations though it 
is feared that in others it has had the 
opposite effect, especially where the 
tendency has been to relegate prac- 
tical work to the less promising 
scholars. 

Regrettably there has been little 
correlation, whether in mission, 
government or local authority schools 
between practical work and classroom 
activities, doubtless through the 
absence of teachers with educational 
handicraft training and experience. A 
most valuable educational opportunity 
has been missed and pupils have not 
been taught the principles underlying 
the practical work they have been 
called upon to undertake. Moreover 
stereotyped designs, sometimes Native 
but often European, have almost 
invariably been used with the result 
that opportunities for developing the 
creative and artistic faculties have 
been lost. 

It is neither desirable nor necessary 
to draw a sharp dividing line between 


educational and vocational crafts; they 


often overlap, but in schools the 
emphasis must be on the educational 
aspects of practical work which can 
with advantage be utilitarian if this 
aspect is subordinated to the 
educational. 

I have found it necessary to stress 
these features of practical work during 
my visits to schools and in my talks 
to teachers and administrators and I 
have found that the views expressed 
have invariably been appreciated, 
accepted and welcomed. The expres- 
sion of similar views in the Binns 
Commission Report which appears in 
African Education will serve admirably 
to emphasise the importance of the 
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Mass education, Gold Coast: The primitive well at Wungu. 
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Mass education, Gold Coast: The new well, built by voluntary effort, ee 


which has replaced the old one at Wungu. 
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matter. But few local teachers except 
those from some of the more recently 
established training colleges have been 
trained to use practical projects for 
educational purposes. In fact, more 
often than not, the practical work of a 
school is assigned to illiterate local 
craftsmen, in which case it has little 
or no educational value. In some 
areas it will doubtless be years before 
the educational value of practical work 
in agriculture and in the handicrafts 
can be realised and then only if special 
emphasis is laid upon it in the teacher 
training colleges. It is important that 
every teacher should have an under- 
standing of the place of practical work 
in education and specialist teachers 
trained in modern principles and 
methods are needed, especially in the 
senior primary, intermediate and 
secondary schools. 


Vocational Training 

Too often the practical work done 
in schools is assumed to be specifically 
vocational in character and as a result 
the provision of any organised post- 
school vocational training has been 
neglected, though happily that situa- 
tion is rapidly disappearing. In Fiji 
for example there are a number of 
so - called “Technical Centres ”’. 
Administrators and _ the __ public 
generally have gained the impression 
that these have been established to 
train young craftsmen and domestic 
workers and that no further training 
establishments are necessary. In fact, 
apart from a few evening classes given 
at one or two centres, the “ Technical 
Centres”’ are educational handicraft 
centres, involving chiefly woodwork for 
boys and domestic crafts for girls. As 
educational handicraft centres for local 
schools they are good and should be 
recognised as such. They give an 
excellent general educational and pre- 
vocational training which should be 
followed by organised vocational train- 
ing for suitably selected pupils. 

One of the greatest needs of the 
Colonies in the post-war period has 


been that of skilled tradesmen. I was 
faced particularly with the problem of 
how to produce satisfactorily skilled 
tradesmen during my visit in 1951 to 
East Africa, a visit undertaken with 
the primary object of advising on the 
most suitable kind of technical 
educational centre to meet East 
African needs. My visit led to the 
establishment of the Royal Technical 
College, Nairobi, to which reference 
will be made later in this memoran- 
dum. But while in Uganda, His 
Excellency, Sir John Hall, asked me 
to give special attention to the problem 
of the local training of skilled crafts- 
men which was Uganda’s greatest 
need, accentuated by the prospect of 
industrial development likely to follow 
the completion of the Owen Falls 
hydroelectric scheme. The need was 
by no means confined to Uganda and 
throughout my tours I have found this 
problem paramount, though the 
accompanying need for technical 
education of a wider kind, including 
higher forms of technical education, is 
of considerable importance. Trade 
training and more general technical 
education are complementary; both 
are essential if efficient industrialisa- 
tion is to take place. Indeed both are 
essential for the public and mainten- 
ance services even where the economy, 
as in most territories, is principally 
agricultural. 


Trade Schools 

Though trade training had 
undertaken for many years in a 
number of territories the output of 
skilled craftsmen had been small since 
it had been conditioned by local 
demand. The great economic expan- 
sion of Colonial territories during the 
post-war period has resulted in an 
entirely different situation and an un- 
precedented demand for craftsmen and 
technicians. 

Attempts had been made in Uganda, 
as elsewhere, to give trade training to 
ex-servicemen and considerable sums 
of money were spent on trade training 


been 
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schemes. It was hoped thereby to 
build up a substantial skilled labour 
force. But while these schemes served 
a useful limited purpose, mainly as a 
buffer during resettlement, they failed 
completely to provide a stable skilled 
labour force and very few skilled 
craftsmen emerged. The majority 
after short periods of employment 
returned to their small agricultural 
holdings and to their families or drifted 
into other employment and were lost 
to the constructive and maintenance 
trades. The reasons for this failure to 
establish a skilled labour force from 
ex-servicemen are largely social but in 
addition there are the following: — 
(a) The periods of training were 
generally insufficient to enable 
real skill and knowledge to be 
acquired. 
The men were mostly illiterate 
and incapable of understanding 
the principles of their craft. 
The _ available instructors, 
whether local or European had 
no technical knowledge and 


were inexperienced as 


instructors. 

In Britain, reliance is placed on 
industry to give practical training in 
skills to apprentices with the help of 
capable foremen having _ technical 
knowledge as well as skill. Technical 
education is supplementary and for the 
most part is given in evening or part- 
time day classes. In the Colonies, 
Public Works Departments and indus- 
trial concerns in most cases have 
neither the physical facilities nor the 
capable foremen to give the much 
needed practical training. There is a 
grave deficiency in what may be 
termed the ‘non - commissioned 
officers ” of industry. The utmost that 
can be done is to train as learners 
semi-skilled operators. Apprenticeship 
accompanied by technical instruction, 
as we know it in Britain, is practically 
non-existent, though many attempts 
are being made with great difficulty to 
establish apprenticeship schemes con- 
trolled by ordinance of Government. 


The procedure which has _ been 
recommended first in East Africa and 
subsequently elsewhere with fairly 
wide acceptance is_ briefly as 
follows : — 

(a) The Education Department 
should be responsible for giving 
basic trade training in three- 
year courses in Trade Schools, 
particularly in the building and 
maintenance engineering trades, 
to boys who have had at 
least eight years of education. 
Training in skills in the respec- 
tive trades should be accom- 
panied by a continuance of 
general education particularly 
in English and education in the 
elementary principles of trade 
processes. 

The Labour and Public Works 
Departments, and, where 
appropriate, private industry 
should accept responsibility for 
on-the-job training of semi- 
skilled craftsmen and operators. 
The three-year basic trade 
training course should be fol- 
lowed by two years on training 
in industry, as soon as possible 
under competent foremen 
instructors, provision being 
made in the technical education 
scheme for the training of such 
foremen instructors as well as 
of instructors required for the 
Trade Schools. Efficient skilled 
tradesmen cannot be produced 
in Trade Schools alone. 

The Trade Schools to be pro- 
vided with workshops of an 
industrial character and where 
possible to undertake work of 
such a nature that it can be 
used satisfactorily for training 
purposes and not primarily for 
production, e.g. building Trade 
School and other buildings, 
running repair garages, etc. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the 
pupils’ time to be spent in the 
workshops, the remainder in 
general and technical education. 
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(e) A Trades Certificate to be 
awarded on completion of the 
five years’ training (three-years 
Trade School plus two years in 
industry), which is intended to 
be the equivalent of apprentice- 
ship in Britain. 

This scheme can only provide a part 
of the skilled labour force needed but 
it is anticipated that it will provide the 
more highly skilled and competent 
craftsmen from whom the much needed 
foremen, job supervisors, and techni- 
cians as well as instructors and 
instructor foremen_ will eventually 
emerge. It will provide the “leaven 
to leaven the whole lump ”’. 

Several territorial Governments 
have adopted this scheme in principle, 
notably Kenya and Uganda, and are 
putting it into practice. It is too early 
yet to assess its ultimate value but 
there should be no doubt about a 
successful outcome. 

In addition to those of Uganda, 
Kenya and Tanganyika, Trade Schools 
are being developed in Northern 
Rhodesia, Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
The Junior Technical (Trades) Schools 
of Singapore and Malaya are in effect 
Trade Schools of the kind described. 
The so-called Technical College of 
Aden is in reality a Trade School. The 
Technical College of Hong Kong pro- 
vides Trade Courses. It is hoped that 
a number of Trade Schools will be 
developed in the West Indies. The 
Technical School, Kingston, Jamaica, 
and that in Georgetown, British 
Guiana, already include Trade Courses 
of a practical kind. There are pros- 
pects of Trade Schools being estab- 
lished in North Borneo, Mauritius, 
Cyprus and Nyasaland, and others are 
under consideration. In the Report 
prepared for the South Pacific Com- 
mission dealing with details of a 
proposed Central Institution for the 
South Sea Islands (including other 
than British Colonies) both a Trade 
School and a Technical High School 
form part of the project. 

It is hoped that, with the pioneering 


assistance of Trade Schools, Public 
Works and Industry generally will 
ultimately be able to run efficient 
apprenticeship schemes like those in 
Britain. When this time arrives in the 
more distant future, the need for basic 
training in practical skills to be given 
in Trade Schools may have passed. 
The Trade Schools can then perhaps 
be suitably converted into Technical 
Institutes more nearly approaching in 
type to the Technical Schools and 
Colleges of this country, unless it is 
considered preferable to continue to 
give basic training in schools, as is 
done in the Technical High Schools of 
U.S.A., Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada and on the continent of 
Europe, many of which have been 
visited. 


Technical Institutes and Technical 
High Schools 
The provision of Trade Schools for 


basic training and the accompanying 
technical education in the skilled trades 
not eliminate the necessity in 
some areas for technical institutions at 
higher levels nor for the provision of 
Secondary Technical Schools (Tech- 
nical High Schools). The latter 
provide secondary education with a 
practical and technical bias suitable for 
pupils who will enter public service or 
industry as technical assistants, in 
medicine, agriculture and 
engineering, architecture, surveying, 
etc., or who, if capable, can proceed 
to Higher Technological or University 
education and training for the tech- 
nical professions. The education pro- 
vided in Technical High Schools 
includes practical training of a more 
general character than that of the 
Trade Schools and general and tech- 
nical education are carried to higher 
levels. The time devoted to practical 
work is of the order of 25 per cent. 
of total time compared with 75 per 
cent. in the Trade Schools. 
Collateral with the Trade Schools, 
Technical Institutes are needed, mainly 
for part-time technical education 


does 


forestry, 
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covering a wide field. Such Institutes 
are required to enable the products 
of the Trade Schools and _ others 
employed both in industry and com- 
merce to pursue their education and 
training to higher levels. Young 
people employed in trades or as 
technical assistants need facilities to 
enable them to increase their technical 
knowledge and to qualify for advance- 
ment by preparing for such examina- 
tions as those of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute; those employed 
in commerce or in the public clerical 
or administrative service or as secre- 
taries or in accountancy or with Co- 
Operative Societies, need facilities to 
enable them to increase their know- 
ledge and efficiency and to prepare for 
such examinations as those of the 
Royal Society of Arts and other similar 
recognised examination bodies. Every 
encouragement has been given to the 
development of such Institutes in 
Colonial Territories where the needs 
outlined are apparent. Technical 
Institutes are rapidly being developed 
in the West African Territories and 
the Territories of East and Central 
Africa have included _ Technical 
Institutes in their development pro- 
grammes. The Royal Technical 
College, Nairobi, in addition to a 
planned scheme of Higher Techno- 
logical education for East Africa as a 
whole is expected to provide courses 
at Technical Institute level to meet the 
needs more particularly of Nairobi and 
the surrounding area. 

The establishment of Technical 
Institutes of varying degrees of com- 
prehensiveness and standard in addi- 
tion to Trade Schools, has been 
recommended for the following terri- 
tories, Malaya and Singapore, North 
Borneo and Sarawak. ‘There is a 
move, sponsored by industrialists and 
the business community to establish 
a comprehensive’ Polytechnic in 
Singapore. The Technical College, 
Hong Kong, already runs courses at 
Technical Institute level but there is 
need for considerable development and 


rationalisation and proposals for such 
are actively under consideration. 

In the West Indies, the only 
institution of the Technical Institute 
type is the Technical School in 
Kingston, Jamaica, but it is poorly 
housed and equipped and badly over- 
crowded. It needs completely re- 
modelling. Steps are being taken to 
appoint a competent Principal to plan 
and develop a Technical College on a 
very suitable and extensive site within 
two miles of the centre of Kingston. 
The Principal will also supervise the 
projected development of Trade 
Schools and Agricultural Training 
Centres in other parts of the island. 

Trinidad is building a Trade School 
and Technical Centre at San Fernando 
to be followed, it is hoped, by one in 
Port of Spain. British Guiana, 
Barbados and British Honduras have 
plans for development under consider- 
ation but are severely handicapped by 
lack of funds and doubts as _ to 
whether the economy and _ potential 
resources will support proposed 
developments. But without such 
developments the economy must suffer 
and at the moment there is a vicious 
circle. 


The Staffing Problem 

One of the greatest difficulties con- 
fronting the advancement of Trade 
Training and Technical Education is 
that of securing efficient teaching staff. 
At the outset the respective Govern- 
ments must be dependent on com- 
petent and experienced expatriate 
Staff who are in very short supply. 
Expatriate staff are costly and many 
territories, notably the West Indies, 
are unable to offer salaries and the 
important attendant conditions of 
housing, leave passages, etc. suf- 
ficiently attractive to secure men of 
the right type and calibre; the appoint- 
ment of inefficient expatriate teachers 
is fatal. 

Too often the training of local 
tradesmen in Trade Schools is in the 
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hands of Europeans who, though 
possessing craft skill (but not always) 
have neither teaching ability nor 
technical knowledge. The results are 
consequently of little value from the 
point of view of producing craftsmen 
with knowledge and adaptability from 
whom will emerge the much needed 
tradesmen of the foreman type capable 
of displaying initiative and of under- 
taking any kind of craft or technical 
responsibility. This lack of efficient 
teachers and instructors is extremely 
serious and unless ways can be found 
of meeting the need it is difficult to 
see how effective progress can be made. 

Every endeavour should be made to 
produce as quickly as possible efficient 
local instructors and foremen trainers. 
Recommendations have been made to 
this end in the various territories but 
without an initial supply of efficient 
expatriate teachers and trainers it will 
not be possible for the territories to 
undertake this training. Men with 
good industrial experience, technical 
knowledge and proved teaching ability 
are urgently required. It is unlikely 


that Britain will be able to supply 
them unless special steps are taken to 
attract and select younger men in 


industry, who have the _ required 
experience and technical knowledge, 
and train them for teaching service 
overseas. In my _ view Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds could 
not be used to better purpose than 
this in the interests of the economic 
development of the Colonies. Expend- 
iture on such training and even the 
subsidising of salaries and expenses for 
a limited number of years, where this 
is necessary, would produce handsome 
dividends. 

It is possible that if a special recruit- 
ing campaign were undertaken in some 
of the Commonwealth countries, and 
good inducements offered, suitable 
teachers might be forthcoming to 
supplement those available from 
Britain. Whatever method is adopted 
it is of paramount importance that 
the need should be met. 


Correspondence Courses 

It may seem to many out of place 
to advocate correspondence courses, as 
with the facilities for the superior class 
instruction available in Britain, train- 
ing by correspondence, particularly of 
the private profit making type, is 
rightly held in low esteem by educa- 
tionists. But in the more remote areas 
of the United States and of the British 
Commonwealth countries, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, 
tuitional facilities are not and cannot 
be made available, officially sponsored 
and well organised Correspondence 
Courses have proved to be of great 
value. In the Copperbelt of Northern 
Rhodesia where it has not so far been 
financially possible for various reasons 
to organise technical for 
European apprentices of the Mining 
Companies advantage is taken of the 
efficient correspondence courses 
organised by the University of 
Witwatersrand. While they leave 
much to be desired they have proved 
invaluable, supplemented as they are 
by guidance and help given in 
organised classes by a competent 
Education Officer of the European 
Education Department. In the Com- 
monwealth countries technical educa- 
tion by correspondence has_ been 
brought to a high state of efficiency by 
a centrally organised expert staff. 
Every conceivable aid is made avail- 
able to students who receive local help 
from school teachers and others and 
who are encouraged to undertake 
prescribed practical work in 
workshops to supplement their tech- 
nical studies. 

I was able to bring the value of 
correspondence courses to the notice 
of the West Indian Conference held in 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, in November 
1952 with the result that the Carib- 
bean Commission with the strong 
support of its Research Council, now 
has the matter under investigation. A 
centrally organised and officially sup- 
ported scheme of correspondence 
courses could be of immense value to 


where 


courses 


local 
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the widespread islands of the Carib- 
bean, where in many cases there is 
little prospect of providing local 
instructional courses. Each island 
could, however, provide an officer 
capable of giving guidance and help 
to students. The great advantage of 
a centrally organised correspondence 
scheme is that at relatively small 
expense to each territory the services 
of a highly competent teaching staff 
can be made available, and expert 
teaching provided which it would not 
be within the financial competence of 
any one territory to provide locally. 
It could be of outstanding value, 
amongst others, to pupil teachers, to 
young farmers and particularly per- 
haps to sailors, for whom:the problem 
of giving instruction in navigation and 
nautical matters is at present intract- 
able. 


The Technical Education of Women 
and Girls 
With the emergence of women and 
girls in the educational field the time 
is near when young women will be 


able to take their proper place along- 
side young men in some of the tech- 
nical and commercial courses to be 
provided in the technical institutes of 
progressive Colonial Territories. Few 
women at present participate in paid 
employment but with their developing 
emancipation, thanks to the rapid 
increase in facilities for the education 
of girls, not only will they be able to 
take their proper place in social life, 
but they will be able, as in more 
advanced countries, to enter the 
economic field. So far little special 
provision has been planned for the 
technical and trade training of women 
but the attention of Governments has 
in several instances been drawn both 
by Miss Gwilliam and myself to the 
importance of making provision for the 
training of women in the not very 
distant future for occupations for 
which they are particularly suited. In 
the domestic sphere a great deal is 
being done, more especially for the 


improvement of home life. Only a 
short step is needed for the employ- 
ment of women in gainful occupations 
on the domestic staffs of residential 
institutions and in catering generally. 
Already young women are _ being 
trained in considerable numbers as 
nurses and in more advanced areas 
such as in Malaya, Singapore, Hong 
Kong and some of the Caribbean 
Teritories women are employed in 
clerical and_ secretarial capacities. 
There should be early possibilities in 
the garment and dressmaking trades 
for which specific Girls’ Trade Schools 
will be necessary. Indeed in George- 
town, British Guiana, trade courses of 
this kind for girls are already well 
developed at the Carnegie School. 

Much is being and must be done in 
the schools to prepare girls to take 
their places efficiently as soon as the 
anticipated opportunities emerge. 
Governments must be encouraged 
when planning economic advancement 
to make careful surveys of the pos- 
sibilities of the employment of women 
in technical and commercial occupa- 
tions and to provide for their appro- 
priate training in advance of 
requirements. 


Higher Technology plus Non- 
University Higher Education 
Attention was drawn in 1948 by a 

delegation from the Inter-University 

Council headed by Sir William 

Hamilton-Fyfe to the need in West 

Africa for the establishment of 

Colleges of the British Polytechnic 

type to supplement the work of the 

University Colleges which were being 

established with a special relationship 

with the University of London. <A 

survey undertaken by Mr. W. H. 

Thorp of the Education Department 

and myself in Nigeria in 1948-49 led 

to the establishment of Colleges of 

Arts, Science and Technology in 

Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 

A parallel survey in Sierra Leone 
has led to the expansion of Fourah 

Bay College to include courses of a 
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similar kind in addition to those of 
its University Department operated in 
close association with the University 
of Durham. 

The Royal Technical College, 
Nairobi, already referred to, although 
slightly different in character from 
the Colleges of the West Coast, is 
planned to include Higher Courses in 
technological subjects to meet the 
needs of the East African Territories. 

It is hoped that a similar institution 
will in due course be established in 
Central Africa as soon as the Univer- 
sity College problem has _ been 
resolved; also that the ‘Technical 
College, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, 
which at present takes the form of a 
collection of Departmental Schools, 
will evolve into a comprehensive 
College of the Polytechnic type. As 


already mentioned there is a promis- 
ing movement in Singapore for the 
establishment of a Polytechnic and the 
development of the Technical College, 
Hong Kong, may be on the same lines. 
There are possibilities too of a sirnilar 
development at the Technical School 


in Kingston, Jamaica. In some 
instance as at Nairobi, the College will 
combine the functions of a Technical 
Institute and a College of Technology. 

These Higher Colleges are intended 
to be fairly comprehensive in character 
embracing higher courses in Techno- 
logy such as Building, Engineering, 
Architecture, Surveying, etc., accord- 
ing to need, advanced courses in 
Commerce and Accountancy, in 
Domestic Subjects and, where appro- 
priate, in Agriculture, Forestry, Vete- 
rinary work and for Medical and 
Laboratory Assistants. Provision in 
some instances is to be made for the 
training of specialist teachers for 
whose training technical equipment 
and laboratory facilities are needed. 
It is also visualised that courses 
associated with Community and Adult 
Education may usefully be undertaken 
especially the training of leaders for 
Community and Social Development. 

Many of the courses, while not 


University in character in the sense 


that they do not lead to University 
degrees are to be of University 
standard. In Technology the under- 
lying sciences will be taught and 
specialist training in technological 
subjects will be given, leading, for 
those capable of teaching the necessary 
standard, to professional qualifications. 
It is hoped that the various profes- 
sional institutions of Great Britain will 
accord the Colleges recognition for this 
purpose. Many of the courses will be 
especially suitable for young people 
required as technical, commercial or 
administrative assistants, and will pre- 
pare for qualifications such as the more 
advanced of those granted by the City 
and Guilds of London Institute and 
the Royal Society of Arts, who cater 
specially for these requirements. 

In planning Colleges of this kind 
special regard has been had to the 
need of the training to be closely 
associated with practical experience. 
The Colleges, which will be residential, 
will be suitably equipped with work- 
shops and laboratories with this object 
in view, but in addition the courses 
will be closely integrated with what- 
ever practical experience in industry 
and commerce can be made available. 
Arrangements will be made for full- 
time students to interrupt their studies 
to enable them to gain _ industrial 
experience of a suitable kind. 

In more advanced and compact 
countries it is possible for students to 
attend a Higher Technical College for 
part-time studies. This arrangement 
is not possible in many Colonial Terri- 
tories as distances are too great. 
However, by the arrangement of 
courses on a “ Sandwich” system by 
which students spend periods in indus- 
try or commerce interspersed with 
residential periods at College, an 
efficient system of Technical Education 
can be provided by which the students 
get the great educational advantage of 
a residential College without being 
divorced from gaining experience in 
industry or commerce. 
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Notes from the Sudan 

The Sudan Government has opened 
its own hostel for Sudanese students 
in London, with living accommodation 
for 18 students and general club 
accommodation. There are 175 
Sudanese students in the United 
Kingdom, and the first Sudanese lady 
has arrived, to take a course at London 
University Institute of Education. She 
is the first Sudanese woman to obtain 
a university degree. 

Typewriting courses are popular at 
the technical institute in Khartoum, 
and there are some 180 students, 
including 12. girls, attending the 
classes. 

Between 1945 and 1953, the 
academic staff of Gordon College (now 
the university college of Khartoum) 
increased from 35 to 95, the number 
of students from 170 to 580, the 
annual expenditure from £50,000 to 
£450,000. 


Women’s Education in Northern 
Rhodesia 
We take some more extracts from 
Northern Rhodesia’s news letter for 
women workers. 


From Lukulu, Barotseland: Great 
interest is being taken in_ the 
academic subjects by Standard III 
and IV. Formerly the few who got 
so far were pleased if they scraped 
through in any way. As the majority 
of the present girls wish to enter 
the upper school, the ambition to 
get a good class-pass is more pro- 
minent. ... Child marriage is still 
one of the greatest problems in the 
elementary. It was most disappoint- 
ing last year to part with twelve 
promising girls. Their ages ranged 
from eleven to thirteen years. They 


were taken away by their parents to 
be married. 


From Macha: This year the 
enrolment has increased consider- 
ably over that of last year; we have 
120 girls on the roll. ... The 
most recent building erected is the 
industrial unit, which includes a 
large sewing room, a theory room, 
several fitting rooms, a laundry, a 
kitchen, store rooms, and an office 
for the industrial instructor. 


From Kasisi: Our wish to have 
100 girls in school has been realised. 
There are 101 girls at Kasisi and 
20 of them in Standard V. It looks 
promising. 


From Msoro: The keen parents 
seem to be the teachers and priests, 
as at the moment the ordinary 
village mother and father does not 
really care whether Mary goes to 
school or not. I myself think the 
real move forward in girls’ educa- 
tion will come with our present 
pupils (boys and girls) when they 
have families of their own. We 
shall need many more teachers in 
that day and many more schools. 


From Lumezi: Some years ago 
we heard about the bark-cloth here 
and tried to buy it. They do not 
wear it any longer but they make 
blankets or bags to keep their 
tobacco. When we first asked for 
it, nobody was willing to make it for 
us. They were so surprised to hear 
that we wanted to buy their bark- 
cloth, that they answered, ‘“ You 
want our bark-cloth in order to 
laugh at us by sending it to your 
families”. And they refused. Last 
year, however, we offered them a 








good payment for it; having 
explained our purpose, they make it 
now quite easily. They take off the 
bark, beat it for a long time, and 
when they come to sell it, we just 
iron it before use, in order to make 
it smooth and easy for embroidery. 
Tea sets, tea cosies, pillows, slippers, 
etc., all with African drawings look 
very smart indeed. Even the natives 
want to buy them. 


From Magwere: Do you also find 
it difficult to get your girls to read 
books out of school hours? We get 
a very nice collection of easy story 
books from America and South 
Africa, but they will not read out 
of school. We tell them that 
European girls are so fond of read- 
ing and they read books and books; 
“Oh yes, you have nothing else to 
amuse yourselves with and we have. 
We can go out to the forest and 
pick fruit; gather wood, or just 
walk; and you sit in towns” 


From Mindolo: In my first week 
as Principal, as the result of an 
unfortunate mistake on the part of 
the butcher’s vanman, the school 
meat did not arrive. Immediately 
word was round the school that the 
Principal had decreed short 
commons: an impression that had 
to be corrected with all speed. A 
few weeks later a large stray dog 
arrived in our midst, and stole large 
quantities of meat from the girls’ 
villages. After an exciting hunt he 
was caught and taken to the police 


new 


camp; but the lure of the place 
where meat apparently grew on 
trees was too much for him, and 


three days later he broke loose and 
returned to Mindolo. Since the 
girls (and the staff) understood that 
the poor beast had been shot when 
first taken away, this appeared to be 
a phantom visitation, and _ excite- 
ment was extreme until he 
removed again, this time finally. 


was 
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From Kafulafuta: ‘The 
believe that the mother of a 
born babe, or a babe that 
within a few months of birth, is 
unclean, and that no one should 
enter the house or eat with or touch 
her, until certain charmed medicine 
is brought to tie on wrists and 
ankles of prospective visitors, and 
other to sprinkle in the house, and 
for the patient to tread in. The 
woman remains unclean perhaps for 
weeks or for months. We explained 
that up to a point this belief has its 
origin in hygienic precaution, and 
told them just what is necessary for 
cleanliness. But we found that 
many of them conclude that the 
antiseptics and lotions which we use, 
and even the towel on which we dry 
our hands, represent the same type 
of charm as our own, and for the 
same purpose. It becomes rather 
involved and needs a lot of tactful 
guidance. 

From, Lubwa: It has interested 
me to note the very real difference 
there is between girls who have 
reached Standard VI and those who 
have not,got so far. They are in 
many ways far ahead of Standard 
V. They show a much 
interest in their studies and have a 


greater 


much greater sense of responsibility. 
A similar statement could be made 
about Standard V as compared with 
Standard IV. The extra years are 
very much worth while. ... During 
recent years there has been a steady 


increase in the number of. girls 
attending schools in the district, and 
those who come are staying for 
longer periods. 

From Maramba: Under very 


primitive conditions, we commenced 
our first boarding school for girls 
in Maramba in 1942, 
boarders. In 1943 the 
increased to thirty... . Judging by 
the big increase in numbers 
school this year we hope to have a 
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successful upper school in the near 
future. We have approximately 110 


pupils on the roll this year. 


From Kasama: We have started 
a girl guide company lately.... So 
far it is only a small beginning: 
twelve girls from different villages 
have joined in. . . There is not 
much to say about it yet, as every- 
thing is too new. No doubt, the 
girls are very enthusiastic and the 
movement surely appeals to them. 
One of the oldest wrote home, “Now 
we are learning new things in a new 
way 


From Lubwe: This year we have 
32 girls preparing for the Standard 
IV examination. It is the first year 
that so many girls continue; last 
year had 20. Some of them 
come daily, as far as eight miles 
away Most 
of these girls have a great desire to 
go on to Standard V and to finish 
a complete teacher or nurse course. 

1 am amazed at the aptitude 
of the have for 
needlework of every kind. They all 
love sewing and are eager to pick 


we 


from the mission. 


sO many girls 


up more knowledge. 


From Mabumbu: New _ year 
started with a guides’ training camp 
tor patrol leaders, thirty an 
Christmas was a very happy day. 
the first time the Standard VI 
acted a play in English that 
a complete surprise to us, as 
their teacher had kept it secret. . 
The Mabumbu girls were greatly 
upset in hearing of the terrible flood 
England and in Holland, that 
much - suffering to 
thousands of people. They decided 
that they should do something to 
show their sympathy, and _ on 
Saturday afternoons in their spare 
time they went into the villages to 
do some weeding in the fields. They 
able to collect and send 25s. 
flood relief fund. 
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From Mapanza: The home craft 
school was opened three years ago 
this September. . . . Most of the 
girls are engaged to be married. 
This year a number of parents have 
asked whether this course could be 
extended to three years, instead of 
one or two years. The parents have 
themselves realised that one year is 
not quite enough. 


From Serenje: During the past 
year we have saved the lives of 
three prematurely born infants by 
means of an improvised incubator, 
a cardboard carton, about a pound 
of cotton and three hot water 
bottles. ... When the first of these 
births occurred we were able to call 
in all our local students and 
they were shown what to do right 
from the very start. The 
women and some of the men just 
would not believe that the wee mite 
would ever survive. However 
when this particular baby lived they 
were all most surprised, and some 
have begun to realise that the main 
thing that is needed for the child 
is warmth and proper care and 
treatment. 


so 


From Kasempa: This was our 
first year of having girls from other 
parts come to us and it was very 
good to have them. . One day, 
when we were considering “ the very 
hairs of your’ head are all 
numbered ”, I suddenly caught Ebi 
beginning at the nape of her neigh- 
bour’s neck to count her hair. 


Several of these ladies say ruefully 
that they have nothing to break into 


headlines about. 
is 


But education never 


a matter for headlines. It is a 


matter of patient piodding; with all 
sorts of disappointments, with hope 
constantly renewed, with deep thank- 


fulness 


for the rewards, and with 


frequent gusts of refreshing laughter. 


That is what teaching is; 


and who 


that has tried it would ask for more? 
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Notes from Papua and New Guinea 

A new technical training centre is 
being opened at Lae, and will provide 
training in carpentry and joinery and 
motor mechanics for 100 students. 
Much use is made of technical students 
in building educational buildings; one 
such team is building a central girls’ 
school at Tavui. 

A new technical training centre is 
no doubt important and interesting. 
But we find this passage from the 
education department’s monthly news- 
letter, though not at all important, so 
much more interesting that we cannot 
refrain from quoting it: 


During his recent visit to Chimbu, 
the assistant education officer was 
surprised to find that the enrolment 
was still above 90, which was rather 
remarkable in view of the fact that 
the school had not been visited by 
an E.O. for five months, and _ that 
the A.E.O. personally had found it 
most difficult to persuade Chimbu 
children to remain at school. 

Enquiries elicited the following. 
Luluat Kondum of the Naregu 
group, who has long been the out- 
standing supporter of this school, 
was directly responsible for the new 
order, that is, the children remain- 
ing at school. In the past he had 
often put forward proposals to solve 
this particular problem, but the 
A.E.O. had not been able to 
sanction them as they were quite 
illegal from an administration stand- 
point. However, he had now acted 
on his own initiative, and as he has 
the backing of other influential 
headmen, it is not intended to 
interfere. Briefly, Kondum decided 
that the only way to keep children 
at school was to fine parents who 
allowed their children to run away; 
he decided that the fine should be 
one pig for each offence, and that 
the pig, when paid, should be eaten 
by the remainder of the pupils. 
Apparently the scheme was not very 
popular at first, for some of the 





groups suspected that Kondum was 
trying to arrange some _ personal 
gain. In due course, two children 
from the Endukwa groups absconded 
and the fine was demanded and 
paid; later a similar case from 
Kondum’s own group; finally a 
Kamanegu lad ran away but when 
the fine was demanded it was found 
that he had no pigs. This presented 
an interesting situation which finally 
established Kondum’s idea on a 
sound footing and secured for him 
the support of all groups, including 
the Kamanegus; for Kondum him- 
self paid the fine, saying that as it 
was his law it was also his respons- 
ibility to pay the fines of those who 
were unable to do so themselves. 
For the price of one pig all argu- 
ments and doubts were dispelled. It 
is interesting to note that on a 
second occasion when a_ parent 
could not pay a fine, not less than 
three headmen offered to do so! 


Special broadcast programmes are 
arranged for women. They include 
short talks in English and Motu, 
musical items by women’s choirs, 
stories, interviews and _ dramatised 
items. Regular reference is made to 
the work of girl guides and women’s 
clubs. 

Here is another quotation to show 

the embarrassments of an education 
officer: 
A few weeks ago several luluais 
from villages on the Keram river 
brought their children to the school 
at Angoram in canoes. Other canoes 
followed loaded with native foods. 
Application was made to have the 
children admitted as students at the 
school. The teacher-in-charge, not 
knowing how to cope with such an 
unusual situation, admitted the boys, 
and then wrote to me. 

For some time the villagers on 
the Keram river have been growing 
They have been given assist- 
the A.D.O. Angoram and 


rice. 
ance by 











by another European in the area. 
They have been told by an officer 
of the agricultural department that 
they cannot hope to advance unless 
their children have schooling. The 
people knew there was an adminis- 
Angoram, and 
deciding to take the 
brought their children 
They are providing 
sago, taro, 


tration school at 
apparently 
initiative, 
and food in. 
all the food 
smoked pig, fish and _ crocodile. 
There is news of more canoes 
arriving with additional prospective 
The teacher-in-charge 
instructed to admit no 


mainly 


students. 
has. been 


more. 


They seem to be well fed in those 
parts. It zs of unusual 
situation when people take the agri- 
cultural officer literally and do what 
he advises! 

It is reported from Misima_ that 
there is perhaps less of the earlier 
rather effervescent enthusiasm for 
education, but this has been replaced 
by a more solid feeling, particularly 
among the younger people, not only 
that education pays in a material way 
but that it can give them ‘something 
spiritual plane. 
renewed interest in native 
dancing, particularly mime, while 
there is a general impression that the 
declined a 


course an 


worth while on a 


There is 


influence of sorcery has 


good deal. 


Development in the Gold Coast 


The Gold Coast is pushing anead as 
fast as it can with its plans for provid- 
ing universal primary education. 
Between January and June 1953, 83 
and 33 middle 
schools were opened. The 66 new 
assistant education officers who were 
appointed at the end of 1952 attended 
a course of instruction at Winneba in 
January, and then took up work in 
their districts. ‘Their appointment has 
resulted in the closer supervision of 
pupil-teachers in the 


new primary schools 


the work of 


schools, the opening of new centres 
for the Saturday morning classes of 
the in-service training scheme, and an 
number of intensive 
vacation courses for pupil-teachers. 
There are more than 8,000  pupil- 
teachers attending classes at about 300 
Fifty-three vacation courses 
first half of 1953, 


increase in the 


centres. 


were held in the 


attended by 2,365 pupil-teachers. The 


training college has 
It gives an 


first emergency 
been opened at Saltpond. 
intensive six weeks course to 60 pupil- 
teachers at a time, designed to raise 
their standard of English (on which 
they spend one-third of their class 
time), familiarise them with the new 
syllabuses, and improve their teaching 
methods. It need hardly be added 
that work is going on at full speed 
in the extension of premises at the 
teacher training colleges all over the 
country. 


Welfare in Lusaka 


“The 


Lusaka 


increase of population § in 
and the extended scope of 
social welfare” are bringing their own 
problems. No African women have 
yet taken up social work as a career, 
and women workers are desperately 
needed, for there is a problem of 
prostitution among young girls in 
urban areas, and in Lusaka itself 
there is a growing problem of children 
who have no parents or guardians and 
no fixed abode There is a lack, too, 
of African workers to help in voca- 
tional guidance. 

Work nevertheless continues to 
expand. The winners of club 
trophy were a youth club which had 
been carrying on under great dif- 
ficulties in a small tumble-down hut. 
The judges commented favourably on 
the work done by the voluntary 
The African hospital advisory 
committee ran a_ successful hospital 
week; not only did they collect £37 
in money from African subscribers, 
but they raised a great deal of interest, 
and Africans are already asking for 


one 


leaders. 
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advice on other ways in which they 
can help their hospital. 


Some Journals 

A mixed bag of five periodicals. 
Future is published by the Ministry of 
Education at Juba in the southern 
Sudan; it is a quarterly of 50 Rotaprint 
pages, five in Arabic and the rest in 
English. The Rotaprint process allows 
effective pen-and-ink type illustrations. 
Future is one of the most effective 
magazines of its type we have seen; it 
pays its contributors, and in the issue 
of September 1951 there were (in 
addition to miscellaneous news items 
from local correspondents) nine con- 
tributions from Sudanese. The maga- 
zine is an admirable mixture of 
informative general articles, pure enter- 
tainment (cartoons, puzzles, competi- 
tions, anecdotes) and_ straight 
education, such as articles on preparing 
a class lesson and on_ practical 
(extremely practical) arithmetic. The 
News Bulletin of the Mauritius Youth 
Organization and the Somaliland Dawn 
are in the early stages of existence: 
roneod (though Mauritius has a 
printed cover) and directed mainly at 
exchanging news and providing fairly 
simple educational articles. The new 
Gold Coast Education, the successor of 
the old Teachers’ Journal, has issued its 
second number, printed and published 
by Nelson’s. Apart from an obituary 
of the late Director of Education, the 
issue is solidly instructive, with articles 
on the working of the new syllabuses in 
language and arithmetic, on problems 
of English pronunciation, on arts and 
crafts in primary schools, and on rural 
science tn middle schools. The Social 


and 


and Economic Studies of the Institute 





of Social and Economic Research of 
the University College of the West 
Indies is in a different category. It is 
a learned academic journal. Not, how- 
ever, academic in any depreciatory 
sense ; in fact, the chief impression made 
by this first issue on a reviewer who is 
neither a sociologist nor an economist 
is that its articles have an obvious prac- 
tical value to the layman. Dr. H. D. 
Huggins’s article on Employment, 
Economic Development, and Incentive 
Financing in Jamaica begins by discus- 
sing certain aspects of Jamaica’s econo- 
mic history and present state of 
economic development, and then passes 
to discuss how new industries, and the 
capital which will be necessary to start 
them, can be introduced into an island 
in this state. Very interesting and 
suggestive, though the layman may 
perhaps be forgiven for skipping some 
of the graphs and formulae in the first 
half of the article. Mr. G. E. Cumper 
writes on Productivity and Selective 
Industrialization. (We gratefully copy 
this authentic short title from the 
magazine’s cover; the full title takes 
three whole lines.) He too deals with 
Jamaica. Mr. R. T. Smith writes 
a fascinating “preliminary report” 
on family organization in a Negro 
village of British Guiana; and Mr. L. 
Broom describes certain aspects of 
the population problem of the British 
Caribbean. Economists and sociologists 
will no doubt set their teeth fiercely 
into some of the opinions printed in 
this journal. The ordinary reader will 
be grateful to the writers for telling him 
a good deal which he did not know and 
for putting it in a way which makes 
him think. Rather like the best, and 
all too rare, type of university lecturer. 














Reviews 





Health Science and Physiology for 
Tropical Schools. F. Daniel. (O.U.P.), 
pp. 304. 6s. 6d. 

This book covers the syllabus in 
health science of the Cambridge 
Oversea School Certificate examina- 
tion. It is intended, in particular, for 
schools that do not teach general 
science, since schools taking a general 
science course will find all they need 
in General Science for Tropical 
Schools by the same author. 


The Blending of Cultures. A. E. 
Williams. (Papua and New Guinea 
Official Research Publication No. 1). 

This is an “Essay on the aims of 
native education” by the late Dr. 
Williams, who Government 
Anthrepologist, Papua. In a preface 
to the’ Essay, the director of educa- 
tion states that it “is indeed an in- 
valuable legacy to the younger men 
and women who are taking up the 
challenge of native administration and 
education in Papua and New Guinea 
to-day’. There is no doubt that this 
Essay will provoke thought, and it is 
on this account that it should be wel- 
comed. It appears at times to be con- 
tradictory, as, for example, it is stated 
that the “aim should be not to sub- 
stitute English for the native’s own 
language but to give him English as a 
second language”, but at the same 
time it is stated that English must “be 
regarded emphatically as the first and 
foremost subject, the principal aim of 
scholastic education in the lower 
grades”. The discussion on Christian 
missions is provocative; its conclusions 
will be by no means acceptable or 
convincing to everyone. 


was 


. 


Listening to Music. Roger Fiske 
(London, Harrap), pp. 64, 6s. Od. 

Mr. Fiske calls his little book “a 
guide to enjoyment”; and as he is the 
organiser of the B.B.C. schools’ music 
broadcasts, it is to be presumed that 
he has in mind the needs of English 
school — children. From internal 
evidence it is clear that he is writing 
for readers who can hear orchestral 
music in the concert hall the 
wireless, who may sometimes have an 
opportunity of seeing ballet (Mr. Fiske 
dismisses opera in one page, so he 
evidently does not expect them to go 
to Covent Garden), and who can read 
staff notation, including the C clef. 
One might be inclined to dismiss his 
book as useless for school children 
overseas. But this would be a mis- 
take. It is a book that would be very 
useful in the school library. 

Mr. Fiske bases his examples as far 
as he can on the H.M.V. records of 
“Instruments of the Orchestra”. His 
book is freely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of different sections of the 
orchestra and of ballet scenes, and 
with music-type examples. 
it is very compressed, and he really 
covers far too much ground be 
really effective. Readers who know 
enough of staff notation to be able to 
follow the music-type illustrations on 
page 11 would surely not need the 
short introduction to staff on pages 8 
and 9; and it is doubtful if the three 
pages on the physics of sound really 
help anyone to listen to music or to 
enjoy it. It is when he begins to des- 
cribe the instruments of the orchestra 
and to describe and analyse typical 
overtures and pieces of descriptive 
music (pages 26 to 38) that Mr. Fiske 


or on 


Of course, 


to 
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really settles down to enjoy himself; 
and these three chapters, with those 
on ballet, “musical shapes”, the 
s}.aphony and the concerto, are the 
most useful parts of his book. 

It is a pity that Mr. Fiske was not 
allowed more space. All through 
these chapters one feels the results of 
over-compression. About half a page 
is given to a description of sonata 
form, but there is no allusion to any 
change of key. Concertos are defined 
as “symphonies in which one player 
has most of the tunes”, and the 
cadenza is described so as to seem a 
meaningless intrusion into the com- 
poser’s plan. One cannot expect Mr. 
Fiske in 64 pages to emulate Tovey, 
but such terseness as this will not give 
the listener much help. On page 62, 
Mr. Fiske, after telling us that com- 
posers in different periods wrote in 
styles that sound quite different, puts 
Beethoven and Schubert along with 
Haydn and Mozart as classical com- 
posers, and Weber and Schumann in 
the next period as romantics. Is this 
much help to anyone? 

Nevertheless, as we have said, this 
is a book well worth having on the 
school library shelf. It is simple in 
style, covers a great deal of ground in 
a way that will be much less annoying 
to the unsophisticated reader (for 
whom the book was written) than it 
does to the pedantic reviewer, and has 
a breezy no-nonsense air about it that 
should encourage the timid. Perhaps 
Mr. Fiske will write a sequel, which 
will be longer and more detailed, but 
equally breezy. 


Vocational Training in the South 
Pacific. R. A. Derrick. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). pp. 266. 30s. 

This is a survey undertaken in 1950 
for the South Pacific Commission by 
the Director of Technical Training to 
the Government of Fiji. The area 


covered by the survey “extends from 
French Oceania in the east to Nether- 
lands New Guinea in the west — a 
distance of 120 degrees of longitude, 
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which is equivalent to one-third of the 
circumference of the globe.” It is 
made clear that this area is by no 


means homogeneous. After stressing 
general principles and the nature of 
training required for the different 
vocations, for which there is provision, 
or for which provision is recommended, 
each of the fourteen different regions, 
with its differing needs and conditions, 
is separately considered. ‘The survey 
begins by quoting approvingly Pro- 
fessor A. N. Whitehead’s dictum “that 
there can be no adequate technical 
training which is not liberal.’”’ Never- 
theless it is not made clear how the 
vocational training will be integrated 
into the general educational 
The survey, however, is comprehen- 
sive, and concludes with suggestions 
for planned programmes to ensure 
vocational preparation suitable in con- 
tent and method for the various areas 
in the South Pacific. 


system. 


World Atlas for Malaya Long- 
mans, Green). 24 pp. 5s. 

There are two editions, one English 
(as named above) and one Malay. It 
was planned, compiled, drawn and 
produced under the direction of a 
joint advisory board of five editors, one 
of whom, Dr. G. E. D. Lewis, is an 
officer of the Malayan education ser- 
vice. It is an excellent production, a 
credit both to the compilers and _ the 
publishers. 


Our Everyday World. -(Oxford 
University Press). Series 1 (six books) 
Geoffrey Boumphrey, pp. 31, nine 
each, Series 2 (six books) Mary 
MeNiele and Arnrid Johnston, pp. 31. 
ls. 6d. 

This is a series that will both inter- 
est and instruct the very young citizen, 
as the titles indicate (Series 1—The 
Pillar Box, The Bus, The Water Tap, 
The Dustbin, The Policeman: Series 2 
—The Railway Station, The Market, 
The Park, The Hospital, The Harbour, 
The Newspaper). The young citizen 
may wonder why these books on Eng- 








land are printed in Holland. The 
books in the first series have as many 
pages and are as profusely illustrated 
as those in the second series, but the 
books in the second series contain more 
letterpress and are more substantially 
bound. It is to be hoped that parallel 
series of such interesting little readers 
for the young citizen will be prepared 
for schools overseas. 


Tropical Library. Gwen Cross. 
(Longmans, Green). 
(1) Farming Series: Book 5. pp. 
36. 1s. Book 6. pp. 40. Is. 
(2) Friends and Enemies in _ the 
Garden: Book 5. pp. 32. Is. 
Book 6. pp. 48. Is. 
(3) Things We Use: Books 14, 15, 
16, 17. pp. 16. 7d. 

These are new books in the three 
in the Tropical Library pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans, Green & 
Co. They are excellent booklets, 
cheaply and attractively produced. The 
titles of these new books are—F arming: 
Feeding the Soil and More Food for 
the Soil; Friends and Enemies in the 
Garden: Termites and Mosquitoes ; 
Things We Use: A Lead Pencil, Paper 
and Books, Money, A School Rubber. 


series 


New Nation Arithmetics. A. Taylor. 
(Nelson). Book 1. 48 pp. Is. 6d. 
Book 2. 96 pp. 2s. 3d. 

A First Post-Primary Arithmetic. 
A. Taylor. (O.U.P.), pp. 82. 2s. 

Longmans’ New African Arithmetic. 
(Longmans, Green), Book 6. pp. 156. 
2s. 6d. Teachers’ Companion to Book 
6. pp. 59. 2s. 6d. 

Practical Arithmetic for Girls (with 
answers). R. E. Harris. (Macmillan), 
pp. 185. 4s. 6d. 

The first of these arithmetic books 
are Books 1 and 2 of a well planned 
series for schools in Africa by Mr. 
A. Taylor of the Institute of Educa- 
tion of the University College of the 
Gold Coast. The series, to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1954, has made 
a good start with these well produced 
books. ; 


The second in the list, also by Mr. 
Taylor, is “for Gold Coast students” 
and provides a number of useful 
supplementary exercises for three ten- 
week terms. 

The third book is the last book 
(with the parallel teacher’s handbook) 
in the deservedly popular Longmans’ 
New African series. 

The last of these arithmetic books 
is for schools at home. It is a good 
book and its chapters on knitting and 
the clothing allowance justify the title, 
though in these days of man’s domes- 
ticity there is little that can be classi- 
fied as outside his province. The book 
is indeed a practical course and will 
be welcomed. 


Teachest Thou Thyself. F. D. 
Harker. (Lutterworth Press), pp. 112. 
3s. 

This is called “A Challenge to 
Christian Teachers ”’, and is a thought- 
provoking book for teachers in tropical 
Africa, on the aims of education and 
on details of curriculum. It has been, 
we are told, “hammered out in a 
hundred conversations with many 
teachers”’ and is dedicated “to that 
fine body of teachers in the Presby- 
terian Church of the Gold Coast and 
the Ewe Presbyterian Church who 
have helped to keep alight the torch of 
Christian education in the Gold Coast 
and Togoland for more than one hun- 
dred years”. It is noteworthy that it 
is stressed that the early teaching 
should be in the home language of 
the pupils, and that if the home tongue 
gives no hope of any literature being 
printed in it, then a_ neighbouring 
African language should be used rather 
than English. 


A Gardening Notebook for 


the 
Tropics. A. V. and V. L. Gibberd. 
(Longmans, Green), pp. 184. 6s. 
This little book seems to achieve its 
aim, namely “to record in a simple 
form some of the important things 
which have to be done in a tropical 
garden”, and to encourage Nigerians 
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“to take up gardening and learn to 
appreciate the pleasure and enjoyment 
which can be derived from this form 
of recreation ”. 


Teaching Art to Children. Minnie 
McLeish and Ella Moody. (The Studio 
Publication), pp. 96. 15s. 

This is No. 28 in the “How to do 
it” Series. It will be welcomed by 
teachers of young children. It is a 
clear account of the way to introduce 
eight simple crafts to young children. 


The Three Wishes and other Stories. 
Isabelle Fremont (Oxford University 
Press). pp. 29, 8d. 

Biggles and Company. Capt. W. E. 
Johns (Oxford University Press). pp. 
78, 1s. 9d. 

The first book is in the same attrac- 
tive format as the other Grade I 
Oxford Story Readers for Malay. 
Children will like the book, though 
it is unlikely to be as popular as the 
other two Readers which were easier 
in style and had delightful Malayan 
illustrations. 

The second book is in the “ Tales 
Retold for Easy Reading ” (1st Series) 
and will be popular as a supplementary 
reader or for class libraries. 


South Africa. John F. Houstoun 
(London, Oliver and Boyd, and Mac- 
millan), pp. i, 91, 3s. 3d. 

This book is one of a series called 
the One-Approach series, a combina- 
tion of geography and history. The 
idea of the one approach creates an 
instant prejudice in the book’s favour, 
and this prejudice is increased when 
we read that the book is intended to 
be read by the pupils “ with the very 
minimum of questioning by the 
teacher”. On the other hand, it can 
also be used as a regular class book; 
the teacher is left to set his own test- 
ing and comprehension questions, but 
is given plenty of help in devising 
activity work. 

True to the book’s general plan, 
historical and geographical chapters 
are intermingled. The first chapter 


Then 
the 


tells of the early Dutch days. 
comes a_ bird’s-eye view of 
geography. Chapters 3 and 4 give a 
rapid but very fair account of the 
history of Boers and British in South 
Africa from the establishment of 
British rule at the Cape to the estab- 
lishment of the Union. Then comes a 
chapter called “You would like to see 
——”’, which deals with the picturesque 
side of South Africa: the Kruger Park, 
the Transkei reserve, and the mines 
of the Rand. Then two chapters on 
geography; and to end with, a chapter 
on “The Union To-day ”’. 

The book is simply written (though 
not designed for African readers), and 
is excellently illustrated with maps and 
photographs. It skates fairly success- 
fully over the thin ice of Afrikaner- 
British relationships; on apartheid it 
accepts the Union’s official policy and 
gives the official reason for it. It 
would be a pity if the book were not 
used elsewhere in Africa because of 
the few passages of this nature which 
are certain to be unpopular among 
African readers. One might perhaps 
suggest to the publishers that some 
unnecessary offence might be ‘avoided 
if the word native (though, of course, 
constantly used in South Africa) were 
replaced by African or Bantu. It 
seems a pity to emphasise twice, on 
pages 4 and 9, the “ treachery ” of the 
Bushmen, who possibly had their own 
point of view on the white men’s 
behaviour. On page 3, were the “ sea- 
cows” found in Table Bay hippo- 
potami? Were they not more likely 
manatis ? 


The Sounds We Hear. F. R. Elwell 
(London, Methuen & Co.). _ pp. 73, 
paper, 4s. 6d., cloth, 6s. Od. 

This is a volume in Methuen’s 
Lite and Science series, and Mr. 
Elwell has written other books in the 
series. ‘This one is just as good as his 
others. He writes with a lively under- 
standing of what appeals to children; 
he has an attractive and_ straight- 
forward style, with nothing text-booky 
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about it The margins are full of 
match-stick illustrations. 

Mr. Elwell has ten chapters. There 
is nothing out of the way in their 
contents: he follows the usual path of 
air-vibrations, high and low notes, 
strings and _ pipes, overtones and 
resonance, the speed of sound in air, 
solids, and liquids, the physiology of 
hearing, and sound recording and 
transmission. The novelty is in his 
lively treatment. He begins by warn- 
ing his that “you will not 
learn very much from this book if you 
just sit down and read it. The book 
is about sound, and unless you do the 
experiments on sound described in the 
first chapters you will not understand 
them”. The experiments need only 
the simplest apparatus: a sheet of 
stiff paper, tumblers of water, a col- 
They 
are experiments for boys to do for 
themselves, not to have done for them. 
(The book sounds as if it were meant 
than girls, if only 
Elwell seems to assume 


readers 


lection of tin cans, and so on. 


rather 
Mr. 
that his readers enjoy noise.) 

Mr. Elwell is clearly writing for 
children in Britain. But he writes so 
the Yourself ”’ 

well, such 


for boys 
because 


simply, uses Teach 


technique so and uses 
simple materials for his experiments, 
that his book should be very useful in 
the tropics and elsewhere overseas as 


well. 


Character in a Changing World: a 
discussion book (Lusaka, the Govern- 
Printer). pp. 12, 3d. 

Director of African 


ment 

The 
in Northern Rhodesia 
committee on 


Education 
appointed a 
“ education for 
character ”’ The committee has 
issued this booklet as a guide for 
African discussion groups. It begins 
with a description of the vast changes 
that are taking place in Africa and 
points out that traditional codes of 
conduct are losing their force. ‘‘ The 
question we find ourselves asking is: 
are there any laws and rules of 
behaviour that are true among. all 


races and at all times’’—in towns as 
well as in the country, for educated 
as well as for uneducated, for African 
and for European alike? The com- 
mittee answers the question in frankly 
Christian terms. The main part of 
the book, however, is the list of 26 
subjects for discussion. They go deep. 
“What is the reason that so many 
African business enterprises are a 
failure ? “Ts this true? ‘So far, 
not the solid worker, man of character 
and intellect, but the big talker, rules 
the African’.” Some of these subjects 
might profitably be discussed in other 
of Africa—and some of them 
could be applied to England and 
profitably be discussed there, too. 


” 


parts 


A History for Nigerian Schools. 
C. T. Quinn-Young and J. E. H. 
White. Standard V Teachers’ Book, 
pp. 144, 7s. 6d., Pupils’ Book, pp. 127, 
3s. 3d.; Standard VI Teachers’ Book, 
pp. 149, 7s. 6d., Pupils’ Book, pp. 128, 
3s. 3d. (London, Evans). 

This two years’ history course 
begins the origin of the solar 
system and of life; by page 21 the 
teacher is ready to begin the history 
of the ancient empires. Some 40 
pages and Rome, 30 
take the end of the 
ages, the last 25 pages 
describe the Renaissance, the reforma- 


with 


Greece 
him to 


cover 
more 

middle and 
tion, the explorations, and the history 
of the slave trade. ‘The second year 
with the industrial and agri- 
cultural revolutions in England, and 


Starts 


passes via the abolition of slavery to 
the history of the British arrival in 


Rather more than half the 
second book is given to the history of 
Nigeria under British rule. 

It is fashionable nowadays to start 
a history course with the nebula, 
protoplasm, and Neanderthal man. It 
natural reaction from text-book 
history of the “ weak but unscrupulous 
monarch and the proud and ambitious 
prelate”? type, which (as the Mouse 
said in Alice) is the driest thing I 
know. But has not the reaction gone 


Nigeria. 


is a 
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It seems to me that it is 
reversing the natural order of a child’s 
interest to start him off with “a cloud 
of flaming hot gas covering millions of 


too far? 


” 


millions of miles of space” and to 
bring him back, 18 months later, to 
Lagos or Liverpool or wherever his 
home town may be. The cosmology 
is of no help in the human history 
which follows it, and anyway, the 
science teacher (if any) could probably 
handle it better than the history 
teacher can. If the subject is worth 
treating at all, it deserves much more 
than 20 pages of compressed generali- 
sations, with all the inaccuracies which 
such generalisations must contain. 

There is even something to be said 
for carrying this line of argument 
further. Egypt and Babylon are 
commonly included in the history 
course—Messrs. Quinn-Young and 
White include them here—because of 
their “contributions to civilisation ”’, 
meaning to European civilisation: 
writing, priests, religions, kings, and 
buildings, to adopt the list given in 
this book. (Should not astronomy and 
land surveying and physical geography 
have been included?) But this argu- 
ment would warrant the inclusion of 
China for its paper and printing and 
gunpowder and the compass; even if 
we decide that the intellectual and 
religious contribution of India is too 
abstract for an elementary 
Could we not cut out the survey of 
the social and _ political history of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, and 
emphasise merely that the Greeks, 
wonderful people as they were, did not 
invent everything out of their own 
heads, but inherited a good deal from 
earlier civilisations ? 

This “far away and long ago” type 
of history has its own dangers. The 
teacher has to deal with such huge 
sweeps of time, and we really know 
so very little about individuals, that 
personality evaporates, and unless a 
disproportionate amount of time is 
spent on time-charts—and they too 
can be very dull unless they are well 


course. 





taught--the pupils will have no idea 
who did what, where, and when. Was 
it Hannibal or Hammurabi who issued 
a code of laws? And was whichever 
it was king of the Hittites, or the 
Hyksos, or whom? It wants fright- 
fully good teaching, this sort of thing, 
with lots of pictures and a keen sense 
of the romance of archaeology. It 
very seldom -gets it: do Messrs. 
Quinn-Young and White expect the 
ordinary teacher in the Nigerian 
Standard V to make very much of 
it? Neither the teachers’ nor the 
pupils’ book has anything in the way 
of a time-chart. 

Messrs. Quinn-Young and White 
have followed the prevailing fashion 
well enough within the limited space 
they have been allowed. Their book 
would have been still better if the 40- 
odd pages at the beginning had started 
right away with Hellas, when we begin 
to get an idea of personalities, and are 


dealing with people whom we 
Europeans can recognise as our 
fathers. 

Even then it would have been a big 
enough assignment, and unless the 


Standard V teacher has access to some 
sort of a library, he will find his book 
too thin. The four paragraphs on pp. 
68 and 69 about the first Punic war 
contain six names of battles and eight 
dates; is all this detail: necessary? On 
the other hand, only four pages are 
given to the domestic history of Rome 
under the republic. The struggle 
between patricians and plebeians is 
given more than two pages, but there 
is no mention whatever of the work 
of the Gracchi, and only a very com- 
pressed account (in a different chapter) 
of the agrarian problem, which I 
should have thought very relevant to 
modern Africa. Cash 
subsistence crops, the 
towns, urban versus rural interests, 
cheap imported food—has this not 
more importance for Africa today than 
the Licinian legislation? I wish the 
authors had allowed themselves 
another hundred pages on this volume 


crops versus 
drift to the 
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is much 


The Standard VI _ book 
better; no doubt because it has a more 


manageable subject. It contains just 


enough social and economic history of 


Britain to explain why the British 
should have bothered to enter Nigeria 
at all. This explanation would be 
still more convincing if the authors 
had included, along with the chapters 
on the agricultural industrial 
revolutions, a chapter on the awaken- 
ing of the Church in 18th-century 
Britain: the humanitarian movement, 
Wesley, the foundation of the great 
missionary societies. Wilberforce and 
his colleagues were not an_ isolated 
event; they were part of a great move- 
ment of thought, which is_ most 
inadequately summarised in four lines 
on page 35. However, the account of 
the advance of British rule in Nigeria 
is vivid and readable, and on a large 
enough scale to carry detail easily. 
There are good chapters on the work 
of the churches, and in describing the 
great Christian workers, the authors 
are far more successful than elsewhere 
in conveying an idea of personality. 

The books are written in reasonably 
simple English, but the generalisations 
in the first teachers’ book have some- 
times defeated the authors’ attempts 
at simplification. The pupils’ books 
are simply written and well illustrated. 


and 


African Teacher's Hand- 
A. Banjo (London, Uni- 
London Press). pp. 224, 


A 


book. 


West 
». 
versity of 
6s. Od. 
This 
Banjo 


handbook indeed. Mr. 
from punishments to 
buildings and from hygiene to the 
teaching of English. The treatment of 
sO many topics within the compass of 
a small book must of necessity be 
brief, but the author has obviously 
read widely and thought much about 
the subject that he handles. More- 
over, he writes vigorously, lucidly and 
succinctly. No words are wasted. 
The book is solid and yet easy to read. 

The author has a long experience 


1 


a 


1S 


ranges 


~ 


/ 


of education in Western Nigeria, both 
teacher and as a trainer of 
While he has the idealism 
of a Christian 


as a 
teachers. 
and the standpoint 
educationist, his feet are firmly 
planted on his own Yoruba soil. He 
knows his people, their strength and 
their weaknesses, very well. To this 
extent his book is of the earth, earthy, 
and not the product of Cloud Cuckoo- 
Although his standards are high 
and his requirements exacting, the 
young teacher, when he reads _ this 
book, will perceive that the author 
knows his difficulties very well and 
that he too has suffered. 

The author’s own position, whether 
as an exponent of child psychology or 
of teaching method, is central and 
well balanced. Although, for instance, 
he is strongly critical of the authorita- 
rian temper and rigidity of so much 
African teaching, he is far from being 
an advocate of unbridled freedom. His 
own temper comes out very well, for 
instance, in his chapter on class teach- 
ing. Again, the value of his local 
experience is shown in the chapter on 
buildings. The exercises at the end 
of each chapter should be very useful 
to students and young teachers. They 
are designed to make them think and 
to draw out their initiative. 

This book is well printed and easy 
to use. For the modest sum of 6s. 0d. 
it is capital value and deserves a large 


land. 


sale. 


A General: Service List of English 
Words. Michael West (London, 
Longmans Green & Co.). pp. xiii, 
588, 50s. Od. 

This is what we have been waiting 
for. It is the only book of its kind, 
and will be indispensable until some- 
one does a better one, which is likely 
to be a long time. Dr. West has re- 
edited the IJnterim Report on 
Vocabulary Selection which was 
published in 1936 and has been long 
out of print. This gave a list of 2,000 
““ceneral service” words which were 
suitable the basis of 


considered as 


4 





vocabulary for learning English as a 


foreign dJanguage. Since then, Dr. 
Irving Lorge of Columbia University 
has made a semantic count. (We 
know what that is, for Dr. Lorge 
kindly tells us. It is a list of the dif- 
ferent meanings and uses of these 
words, with their different frequencies, 
as they occurred in a study of five 
million words.) Dr. Lorge has 
generously put his work at Dr. West’s 
disposal, so that the list as presented 
here splits each word into its different 
meanings and uses, and tells us how 
often each occurs. 

The list does not explicitly divide 
itself into sub-divisions, such as the 
1,500 or the 1,000 word lists. But each 
entry gives the number of times each 
word occurs in the total study of five 
million words; and when we find that 
hand occurs 3,335 times, but hand- 
kerchief only 72 times, it should not 
be difficult to guess that the latter 
word is unlikely to be in the first 
thousand. Generally speaking, the 
list is in four columns. The first gives 
the word in capitals, with its uses as 
different parts of speech (for example, 
saddle as a noun and saddle as a verb) 
separated. The second column gives 
the number of times the word (in the 
aggregate of all its senses) occurs in 


the five million word sample. The 
third lists the different senses and 
uses; and the fourth column gives, 


opposite each sense or use, the per- 
centage frequency. For example, the 
word sail occurs 558 times. 25 per 
cent. of these use it in the concrete 
sense of the sail which drives a sailing 
ship, 20 per cent. in the sense of 
sailing by the Queen Mary, and 16 per 
cent. in the sense of the Queen Mary 
herself sailing at noon. Other minor 
uses add up to 17 per cent. Thus, of 
the 558 occurrences of the word sail, 
78 per cent. use it in one or other of 
the seven senses listed in the book; 
the remaining 22 per cent. are so rare 
that at this stage the foreign student 
cannot be expected to learn them. 
What it comes to is that anyone 





writing a book within the 2,000 word 


vocabulary must have this General 
Service List by his side. He must use 
it for two main purposes: to make 
sure that he uses no words which 


cannot be found in it, and that those 
he does use, he uses in the senses 
listed here. If he is trying to keep 
his language simple, he will avoid as 
far as he can using words in the less 
familiar senses: thus, he is quite safe 
in writing of a fat sheep, since of the 
236 occurrences of the word fat, no 
fewer than 61 per cent. use it in this 
straightforward sense. But he would 
be wiser not to write of a fat smile, 
since this occurs in only 3 per cent., 
1.€. SIX Or seven times in five million 
words. 


The people who are difficult to 
satisfy in these matters are the 
scientists. ‘They always want to write 


about volts and crystals and fractions 
and other things which are_ too 
specialised to come in the first 2,000 
words. Well, Dr. West has thought 
of them. With the assistance of his 
old colleague Dr. Flood (do you 
remember’ their Explaining and 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Scientific 
and Technical Words?) he has added 
a supplementary list of 425 words, 
which, “‘ taken together with the words 
of the main Carnegie list, constitutes 
a vocabulary capable of expressing all 


ordinary — scientific and __ technical 
subjects within the limits of non- 
specialised study”. What more can 


yne wish for ? 

The book is beautifully printed and 
is very clear to read. It is heavy and 
bulky to hold, however; we compared 
it with a well-known dictionary of 940 
pages (nearly twice as many). Dr. 
West’s book weighs exactly the same, 
but is a good deal thicker. Very good 
paper, no doubt; but a bit awkward 
to handle. A more serious criticism 


is one at which we have already 
hinted. People sometimes have to 
write books in a smaller standard 
vocabulary than 2,000 words. We are 


very good at using our common sense; 
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but would it not have been possible 
to have indicated in some way that a 
word is not contained in a smaller list ? 


just over 100 pages, and then follow 
some 60 pages of teaching notes, each 
poem being dealt with separately. We 


wish all teachers of poetry would 
follow some of the advice that Mr. 
Grieve gives them. For example, he 
begs them not to turn Walter de la 
Mare’s Tartary into a catalogue, and 
not to rub the bloom off The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin by setting the 
children to write out the story in their 
A little austere, perhaps, 


wise! 


Perhaps a prefixed a or b, meaning 
“ this not contained in the 
1,500, or in the 900, word 
Then we should have 


word is 


vocabulary 


been sure. 


Adventures into Poetry for African 
Schools. D. W. Grieve (London, 
Macmillan). Teachers’ edition, pp. but 
xiv, 208, 5s. 6d. Here is a mechanically 

Mr. Grieve is of the sample of the 100 poems in the book: 
institute of education at the university de la Mare, Bingo; Kenneth Grahame, 
college of the Gold Coast, and has Ducks’ Ditty; Eleanor Farjeon, For a 
based his anthology on “a small-scale Mocking Voice; Anon., Steamboat 
investigation into the teaching of B:l/; A. F. Brown, “All in the pleasant 
poetry ” which his students carried out afternoon I saw a_ pretty baby 
in neighbouring schools. The teachers’ moon ”; Wordsworth, The Rain- 
edition useful 35-page bow; A. A. Milne, The Old Sailor; 
introduction on how to teach poetry. W. H. Davies, The Rain; Coleridge, 

The anthology is intended to pro- “O sieep! it is a gentle thing .. .”; 
vide teaching material for two years, Christina Rossetti, Bird and Beast. 
and Mr. Grieve has in mind roughly Mr. Grieve’s opinion on what will suit 
the seventh and eighth years of school West African children is as 
life. The occupy 


own words. 
how 
selected 


on the staff 


includes a 


school 


themselves good as anybody’s. 


poems 


We are sorry to have given incorrectly on 
The correct prices are: Soldier's 
Pictures 


Military Course in English. 
page 130 the prices of F. G. French’s books. 
Workbook 4s. Od., Instructor’s Handbook 13s. 6d. 
30s. Od. net, Flash Cards 7s. 6d. net. 


net, Instructor’s 
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THE UNESCO HANDBOOKS 
ON THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE 
IN TROPICAL COUNTRIES 


General Editor: F. Smithies 


Under the auspices of U.N.E.S.C.O. the Oxford University Press is 
organizing the publication of a series of ten volumes written for Science 
teachers in tropical areas. The emphasis is on methods of teaching and 
lines of approach, and it is hoped that teachers will be enabled to guide 
their pupils towards an appreciation of scientific method and an under- 
standing of Science. The subjects to be covered include the teaching of 
Rural Science, Health Science, Home Science, and Arithmetic in Primary 
Schools, the training of Primary School Science teachers, and the teaching 
of General Science, Physics, and Biology in Secondary Schools. 

The following two volumes, numbered I and IX in the series, have already 
been published :— 


VOLUME I: THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE 
IN TROPICAL PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
By E. D. JOSEPH. 7s. 6d. net. 
Teachers will find help here in the selection of material for an elementary 
Science course, and in the planning of practical work and the performance 
of experiments. Most important, however, the book shows how Science 
should be taught to children in the approximate age-group 6-12. 


VOLUME IX: THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY 

IN TROPICAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By N. F. NEwBury. 15s. Od. net. 
Chemistry is treated as a separate science at the pre-university stage for 
intending Science specialists in the approximate age-group 12-18. At 
the same time there is much advice and information for those who teach 
the subject to lower classes, either separately or as part of a General 
Science Course. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Amen House : Warwick Square : London, E.C.4. 


























NAPT 
Tuberculosis 


is a serious 











commonwealth problem 


It is wise to be equipped with knowledge of the disease, 
its control and prevention. 


Send for free specimens of NAPT booklets and details 
of membership. 


Visitors from the Commonwealth are welcomed. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Tavistock House North, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 








COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FREDENSBORG, DENMARK 


Courses 


designed for British and Commonwealth Students 


directed in English by SVEND HOLTZE 
One Year Training Course for intending Teachers and Instructors 
Fee, including tuition and residence, £225. 
SUMMER VACATION COURSE FOR MEN 
July 29th. to August \4th. 954 
SUMMER VACATION COURSE FOR WOMEN 
August \5th. to August 3.st. .954 


Athletics, Games, Swimming, Scandinavian Gymnastics and 
Dancing. Fee, including residence, £16 lus. 


Write: Secretary, 57 Southend Crescent, Eltham, London, S.E.9. 
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-NELSON’S ENGLISH COURSE) 
‘FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS © 


by D. W. Grieve, M.A., Lecturer, Institute of Education, University College 
of the Gold Coast. The first of 5 course-books and 3 work-books (with teacher’s 
book) designed to cover the teaching of the English language to School Certificate 
Standard in African Grammar Schools. Book 1 comprises prose passages for 
comprehension, questions on vocabulary and ideas, language study (vocabulary 
and grammar), oral and written composition. 4s 6d 


WORK BOOK 1. The first three’ course-books is each to be accompanied 
by a Work Book which follows its course-book lesson by lesson, recapitulating 
and supplementing its teaching by nove! and practical exercises. 2s 6d 


The ABOVE are the first five books in a 


new Nelson Series to be known as 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN AFRICA 








NELSON’S. EDUCATION 


HANDBOOKS 
Equipping the Classroom 


by A. Taylor, M.A., Lecturer, institute of Education, University College of 
the Gold Coast. The first volume in a new series designed principally for 
teachers and teachers in training, and for other workers in Education in Africa 
and other tropical areas. A teacher’s guide for making classroom equipment 
necessary for the employment of modern teaching methods in a variety of subjects. 
Detailed instructions and scale diagrams are given for guidance in each case and 
these are followed by notes on the use of the apparatus made, employing local 
materials and simple tools throughout. 3s 6d 


NEW NATION ARITHMETICS 


AUTHOR AND EDITORS who know West Africa well — A. Taylor, M.A., of 
the Institute of Education, University College of the Gold Coast. Edited by 
Dr. Ann McMath, O.B.E. (former Chief Woman Education Officer, Nigeria) and 
L. Murby, B.A. (former Principal, Igbobi College, Lagos).. 
Ten pupil’s and two teacher’s books in preparation 
TEACHER’S BOOK Part: 3 Book 1 (48 pp) 1s 6d 
Book 2 (96 pp) 2s 3d Book 3 2s 6d 


Nelson Parkside Edinburgh 9 






































THE BRIDGE SERIES 


CRY, THE BELOVED 
COUNTRY 


y 
ALAN PATON 


Alan Paton’s famous novel about South 
Africa now appearing in Longmans’ popular 
Bridge Series. 


It has been slightly simplified and abridged 
to bring it within the vocabulary of the 
series, but this has been done most skilfully 
and the flavour of the original retained. 


2s. 6d. 


Other Titles in the Series: 


THE First MEN IN THE Moon Ready Soon 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY AND MR. SQUEERS 
SoME ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
THE MyYsTeRIouS UNIVERSE 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
Power AND PROGRESS 
Ways OF THE WoRLD 
THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
6 & 7, CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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